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ADVERTISEMENT. 


THE BEE=-KEEPER’S 


WHEELBARROW 


WITH WOOD BODIES, IRON WHEEL, GAS- 
PIPE LEGS AND HANDLES. 
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THE BEE-KEEPER’S WHEELBARROW WITH SIDE-BOARDS OUT. 


As every bee-keeper needs a wheelbarrow of some kind. Even though a wagon-road be £0 ar- 





ranged as to be close up to the hives, still there will be more orless work to be done by laborious car- 

rying back and forth, uaoless it be moved with a wheelbarrow. As the ‘* bee-keeper's wheelbarrow” 

is liable to be left out in the weather, it is quite desirable that it should be made so as to stand both 
the sun and the rain. The one we illustrate is well calculated for this purpose. The bottom-board is flat, 
so as to hold a hive or hives safely and securely. It is rather broad ; and with the back and front boards, 
quite a load may be carried, even of bulky articles. It facilitates the moving of long stuff as well as lum- 
ber or scantling. These side-boards can be quickly removed. 

The body is a combination of the railroad and garden barrow, is adapted to a larger variety of uses than 
any other make. Used with side-boards it has a large capacity for holding dirt, rubbish, manure, apples, 
potatoes, coal, garden truck, etc. With side-boards out, tbe bottom of the body being flat, makes it handy 
for hauling boards, posts, tool-chests, boxes, cordwood, and a variety of things not requiring side-boards. 

The bodies are made of straight, not “ bent lumber;” can be easily repaired by any une in case of break- 
age, and are very strong, being made of 1-inch lumber, dressed, and having four strips acrogs the bottom, 
to increase strength, and is very roomy. 

The handles, legs, and part the wheel is attached to, are made of extra heavy gas-pipe, 1 1-6 in. outside, 
all in one continuous piece, making it very strong. 

No joints for rain and sun to rack and rot. Is practically indestructible; no wear out, as is the case with 
the wood handles and legs, which soon rot and go to wreck. 

The legs being curved where they strike the ground, will slide along if dropped while in motion, instead 
of catching in the ground and breaking or straining the barrow, as is the case with other makes. 

bg = - iron, 17 in. high, and has a broad tread, 14 inch, making it desirable on soft ground, as it 
will not sink in. 

The entire barrow is well painted, and altogether makes the best wheelbarrow for general use. Will out: 
wear a dozen cheap ones. 


7 4 pn 7 ay a a 
IS LIGHT TO HANDLE, WEIGHING ONLY 50 LBS. 
fn shipping, they are sent * knocked down;” the bodies nest, and the legs and braces tied together. 

The regular retail price of these wheelbarrows is $5.00 each. We have made arrangements for buyivg 
them in quantities, whereby we are enabled to ship to our bee-friends for $4.00 each. They can be sent 
by express or freight. Printed direetion; accompany for putting them up. If sent with hives or other 
gvods3, the freight will be only a smallitem. We have one ia constant u3e, and are much pleased with it. 
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A TIMELY ARTICLE. | 


AN. EXPERIMENT IN PRODUCING WAX. 


AX is higher, and threatens to go higher yet. 
The question forces itself into prominence, 
Can we produce wax with bees kept espe- 
cially for the purpose? and what does it cost, if pro- 
duced that way? I ran one of my best colonies ex- 
clusively for wax last year, and herewith make re- 
turns of the result. 

The colony selected was one of a family of colo- 
nies that bad attracted my attention by rapid and | 
excellent comb-building. Started them off May 4th 
with 12 Gallup frames in a chaff hive. Three of the 
frames were empty, except narrow starters of foun- 
dation, and these were interspersed with the frames | 
of comb, the middle one dividing the brood-nest. | 
Whatever comb was made in these three frames | 
was cut out regularly, before eggs had time to hatch | 
init. Three days later I made my first cutting of | 
wax. There were four pieces, one of them drone | 
and the rest worker, eggs in both, no honey, one 
cell only of pollen. The weight of this cutting was | 
somewhat less than 4% 0z. The colony on the scales | 

| 
| 
| 





was bringing in from 2 to 4 ounces of honey and 
pollen per day. I soon learned that once in four 
days was often enough to cut. The amount obtain- 
ed at a cutting increased until it sometimes amount- | 
edto a whole ounce. The largest amount built, up 
to that date, was while the untimely snow of May 2\st 
ay on the ground. Not enough honey came in dur- 
ing May to have them put any in the new comb; and 
the pieces would have been nice for starters, and to 
fill sections with, had I not wanted to melt them up 


| iters of information. 


so as to be precise ieee the oases of wax. May 
29th the amount of comb harvested was very small, 
and they were building queen-cups. June Ist they 
had built nothing but queen-celis on the starters. 
Several subsequent examinations showed the same 
results. June llth I fed them3 lbs. of broken honey 
at the entrance, to induce them to build again. 
They still refused to build, and, nine days after, 
swarmed. 

The operations of May furnished me with four 
1. Cold weather does not 
necessarily stop the building of comb. 2. A desire 
to swarm does stopit. 2. The maintenance of three 
empty spaces through the hive does not, cven in 
connection with short supplies of honey in the fields, 
prevent swarming (the total runs of the scale hive 
for the whole month of May aggregated only 7 Ibs. 
9 oz.). 4. Feeding does not always eventuate in 
wax. Whenthey won’t build, they won't. At the 
outset I had putin something over six pounds of 
honey in the frames of comb. 

Comb-building recommenced shortly befure the col- 
ony swarmed. I suppose they wanted some wax to 
commence with in their new home; and having got 
it secreted, they used some of it in their old quar- 
ters. The bees that remained at the old stand also 
built a little before the second swarm emerged. 
The second swarm was lost — not lost to the apiary, 
but lost to the experiment, by mixing up with other 
bees. The aggregate runs of honey in June, as 
shown by the scale hive, figured up 22 lbs., or nearly 
three times the yield of May; and yet I got less wax. 
This was owing to swarming on the brain, I sup- 
pose. The old stand continued rather remiss in 
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comb-buiiding to the end of the season; but the 
new colony got to business building comb, and put- 
ting honey in it (and pollen too, sometimes), so that 
my regular harvests in July were, figured in ounces, 
2, 2%, 2, 3, 3%, 5, 9,3,2. These tigures were some- 
what too large, as appeared when the wax was melt- 
ed up; but they serve to give a generalidea of the 
secretion. About 5% lbs. of honey was taken with 
the wax. Wax was taken in the same way from the 
second colony as from the first. I had hived them 
on combs infested with drone brood, taken from a 
colony afflicted with fertile workers; which perhaps 
was not treating them fairly. The runs of honey for 
July, as per scale, amounted to 25 Ibs. 50z., only 3 lbs. 
50z. more than in June. This shows, again, that 
the amount of wax produced does not always cor- 
respond to the amount of honey brought in. 

There is chance here fora little computation, al- 
though of a very rude sort. ‘The colony may have 
secured more honey than the colony on the scale 
did; and the wax cut at the old stand was not kept 
separate from that of the colony that was doing 
most of the building; but we shall not be very far 
off the track to say, that on an income of 20 lbs. of 
honey, over and above what was taken away from 
them, the bees in this hive made a pound and a baif 
of wax during the month of July. On the very wild 
supposition that they turned half their honey into 
wax, a pound of wax is the equivalent of six and 
two-thirds pounds of honey. On the much more 
reasonable suppesition, that one-sixth of their honey 
was used in wax secretion, and five-sixths in brood- 
rearing and for their own nutriment,a pound of 
wax represents about two and a quarter pounds of 
honey. 

On the 18th of August my new colony swarmed; 
and August 29th it gave an after-swarm; so 1 then 
had four wax-building colonies. These late swarms 
I managed in a different way. The after-swarm was 
allowed to have but one frame of comb, and the oth- 
er one only two combs. Every bit of comb they 
built was cut away. This was pretty hard on the 
future prosperity of the colonies, as they could not 
raise much brood, for want of comb to raise it in: 
but it made them “scratch gravel’ finely in the 
business of comb-building. Of course, the way to 
close up the season would have been to unite these 
late colonies with the two earlier ones. I regret to 
confess that I was slow in getting around, and did 
not realize how soon they would be coming to want; 
and when I finally looked to them, the weaker colo- 
ny had all died of starvation, and the other one not 
choosing to “die and make no sign,’”’ had swarmed 
out and gone off. This loss should not be charged te 
the experiment, but to the carelessness of the ex- 
perimenter. 

Well, the grand total of wax from one colony and 
their increase was by weight, 3 lbs. 150z. I ‘allow- 
ed” that Ihad wasted about an ounce in various 
ways, and called the result an even 4 Ibs. The 
amount of honey taken with the wax was 11 lbs. It 
so happens that 11 Ibs. per colony, spring count, was 
just the average of my whole apiary. This particu- 
lar colony would very probably have produced more 
than 11 lbs. of surplus had they been run for honey, 
however. Nobody tomy knowledge had a gond yield 
in this vicinity last year. In fact, those I know 
definitely got about nothing at all. 

The ten pounds or more of honey I gave my wax 
colony in the spring must be mentioned. I don’t 
think it increased the yield of wax materially; and 





at any rate the swarm that was lost may be called a 
fair “stand off’ for that. With a better season, 
and the experience I have gained, I think I can do 
better on another trial. ’ 

It is well known, that estimating what can be pro- 
duced by a whole farm from one hill of potatoes or 
corn is a very unreliable computation; but some. 
times such estimates have a certain value, if we eat 
a sufficient number of grains of salt with them. To 
figure on the present brood of chickens, 100 colonies, 
run with equal success, would yield 400 Ibs. of wax. 
This at 33 cts. would be $132.00. The honey,.1100 lbs, 
(pretty green), at 7 cts. would be $77.00. Theincrease 
of 100 colonies would be $(?). The total income 
from wax and honey amounts to $209.00; not very 
much for a season’s work; but still, people have 
done worse. If the fellow should winter with a loss 
of not over 20 colonies, and sell the odd 80 for a fair : 
price, he would make the year’s ends meet nicely. 
But right there, my countrymen, is a “‘ pint’’ where 
the apiarian shoe pinches. E. E. Hasty. 

Richards, Lucas Co., O., Feb. 2, 1884. 


Friend Hasty, 1 am very-much obliged in- 
deed for the result of that experiment, al- 
though I must confess I am greatly disap- 
pointed at the result. I expected you would 
get about 25 lbs. of wax from a single good 
colony, working that way during a good sea- 
son, instead of a paltry 8 lbs.50z. Towev- 
er, if your whole apiary averaged only 11 
lbs. of honey per colony. it is, as you say, 
not so very surprising. How many colonies 
were there in your tield, pray? Well, even 
if it does not pay to run colonies exclusively 
for wax, at the present price of wax it cer- 
tainly pays to save all the bits; and one of 
the chief charms of business to me is the ne- 
cessity of being saving of every little bit 
a8 may be converted into something valu- 
able. 

TT 


THE NEW FACTORY. 
THE PLACE WHERE WE LIVE, AND MINISTER TO THE 
WANTS OF THE BEE-KEEPING PUBLIC. 


S not the picture a nice one, friends? | 
thought the one we had in 1878, when 
we first came down here by the railroad, 

was just about as nice as any thing could be. 
But our friends Murray & Heiss, of Cleve- 
land, O., who did the work on the engraving 
we present you, fairly outdid themselves 
this time, so it seems to me. _ 1 sometimes 
feel like rubbing my eyes, and wondering if 
it is really possible that God has blessed my 
boyish plans and projects so that this build- 
ing is a reality, and not some transient 
dream. The old building was 100 feet long 
by 40 feet wide, and the boiler-house down 
opposite the lumber piles made it a little 
longer than the 100 feet. The new wing was 
made to run out 85 feet, so the front is 12 
feet long, all together, and as I sit here by 
the compositors’ table and look away back 
through the clerks’ oftice, it seems like ]ook- 
ing down a lane, almost, or up a street. Sup- 
pose you take a look inside with me. Let us 
go in by that door near where the man stands 
with a load of bee-hives. Eliza has got 
stands each side of the door, as you see, 0D 
which to place new goods that come into 
the counter store, or old goods as they be- 
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come seasonable. Inside we have a room 
about 40 x 60 feet, entirely occupied by the 
counter store. The counters inside, instead 
of being in a ecirele, as in our old room, 
are made in ovak form, having entrances to 
go behind the counters on each end and at 
the middle of each side. In the center of the 
oval is a stairway that leads to the basement. 
This stairway is generally occupied by Cad- 
die and her cousin Mabel, where they sit on 
the steps and cut paper dolls, with Eliza’s 
shears which they have borrowed. This 
whole south side of the counter store is occu- 
ce by shelves. The large vault for valua- 
les is in the corner, at the right. Not only 
has every article in our price list got a place 
provided especially for it, but a label is past- 
ed in the bottom of the box, giving the 
name of the article, and telling where the 
stock is kept. if itis not directly under it un- 
der the counter. For instance, one article 
reads, ‘‘Stock keptin the safe ;”’ another one, 
* Stock kept on next top shelf opposite.” 

At the left end of the counter store, where 
the two counters open, we come to the lunch 
room. Here you will find oranges and trop- 


ical fruits, received from bee-friends in Flor- | 


ida, and also little pies, doughnuts, etc., 
from the kitchen below. One side of the 
lunch-room is occupied by a pyramid of the 
Jones honey-pails, a little like what we saw 
at the Toronto exhibition, on a small scale. 
Interspersed are also glass honey-pails; and 
if you go through into the lunch-room you 
will see honey in 10-lb. cans, nicely arranged 
on the shelves. This room is the dining- 
room. At 12 o’clock every day it is fille@ 
with pleasant tables surrounded by boys and 
girls, chatting and visiting merrily and hap- 
pily, for milk and honey is one of the sta- 
ples of the lunch-room. 

Near the outside door, where you see the 
sign just back of that basswood shade-tree, 
we have cases of comb honey nicely display- 

ed. On 3 of these 
cases of com 
a lot of little paper box- 
es made so as to hold 
just one section. Here 
is a picture of one. 

When anybody wants 
a section of honey, Mrs. 
Shane just pulls out the 
flap that you see at one 
side, raises the lid, as it 

iD sections, «Were, slips in the sec- 

tion, closes it up, and 
hands it over to the customer. We have 
quite a nice little trade on honey put up in 
this shape. You see, the purchaser can take 
hold of the ribbon and trudge along, envied 
by beholders, because he has got such a pret- 
ty little package. If he chooses, he can have 
a Jones honey-pail in the other hand. Well, 
well! we must get along, or we shall never 
get through the factory. 

Let us go back where the little girls sat 
cutting paper doll-babies on the stairs. 
* Look out, little chicks, that we don’t step 
on you. Hadn’t you better sit so that folks 
can go up and down ? and do you remember, 
Caddie, what papa said about putting every 
scrap into the waste-basket when you get 
through ?”” Down here is the tin-shop, 





honey are | 
_ burg, 8. C. 











friends. Honey-pails? To be sure, we 
have to have a good many for our work. 
Mr. Gray said, that when we got into this 
new tin-shop we were going to have things 
in order. So he made great bins up against 
the whole north wall, the whole length of 
the building, and three tiers high. Then we 
commence with honey-pails, or tin boxes, 
rather, holding +1b. The next bin contains 
4-lb. pails, and so on, until we get up to pails 
holding 25 lbs. each. We keep such a quan- 
tity in these bins, that, if we get an order for 
1000 in a single day, we often fill the order 
right up, and have some left. After we get 
up to the 10-lb. pails, we have pails with 
covers, holding 25 ]bs., 50 lbs., and the flour- 
eans: holding 100 Ibs. Besides, we have a 
great variety of different sorts of pails-—rais- 
ed-cover pails, Jones’s improved screw-top 
pails, japanned and lettered pails, then ex- 
tractor-cans ; 300 or 400 are pow made up 
ready for next season’s work. 

To get in the tin for all this work, we have 
a little railroad running through the base- 
ment, and right out into the little brick en- 
try-way where you see that large arch open- 
ing. The tin comes down our side track, on 
the cars; the boys then run it off on their 
trucks into the arched doorway, then it 
goes down on ashute through a trap-door, 
and is landed on the car that carries it into 
the tin-shop. 

Our friend ‘‘ Ned” is the tinner. He 
has been with us a good many years. In 
fact he used to be one of the little boys who 
helped in the tin-shop: now he has whole 
charge of the tin work. You can sit on that 
car, if you wish, and be pushed out into 
what we used to call the ‘‘dark-room.” As 
you go by, if you look through the window 
you will get a little view of the kitchen 
where the pies are made, and dinner is got- 
tenup. After the noon service the dinner 
is sent up into the lunch-room on a dumb- 
waiter. To-day we had honey for dinner, 
sent asa present from W. J. Ellison, States- 


If we go a little beyond the kitchen, a 
turn to the right brings us into the wax- 
room. About 12 hands are at work there 
now, and we are beginning to use up wax at 
the rate of a ton every few days, even though 
it does cost from 35 to 40 ets. per lb. 

Beyond the wax-room, Mr. Gray is fixing 
an arrangement for melting honey by steam. 
He takes a whole barrel, rolls it on to the 
“oe gg over a large tin reservoir. The 

ead is then removed, and the honey runs 
slowly out all around the steam - pipes. 
When melted, by opening the honey - gate 
the honey runs quickly into the pails placed 
on a spring scale which registers the proper 
amount very quickly. 

Beyond the honey-room is the 50-horse- 
— engine; and still beyond this, the 

oiler and the boiler-room, where our friend 
‘* Park ” shovels in the coal, and looks after 
the steam-pipes which warm the building, 
warm our house, and drive the engine. 
Within a few days we have put in an auto- 
matic arrangement which takes the sawdust 
and shavings away from the planers and buzz- 
saws, and shoots them into the fire under 
the boiler in a sort of spray, something like 
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the playing of a fountain. The blast of air 
helps get up the heat; the shavings are 
blown in seo loosely that they burn very 
quickly, so the engineer is spared a great | 
deal of hard work, and a great amount of | 
fuel is saved by the extra supply of oxygen | 
furnished. | 

Turning again to the left, we come into | 
the machine-shop. Four men are now at | 
work there making buzz-saw mandrels and 
comb-mills. Orders for fdn. mills are com- | 
ing in at an unusual rate, for the scarcity of | 
wax is inducing many bee-men to hold on, 
or gather up all the wax in their vicinity, | 
and then get a mill to make their own. 
Machinery for hive-making is also in great 
demand, and never before were so many 
buzz saws wanted, and buzz-saw mandrels. 
We now order saws by the hundred, of a 
single size, and in a few weeks we have to 
order again. Our buzz-saws are stored in 
one of the vaults, each size having its appro- | 
priate peg; and as the notions about saws | 
are almost as diverse as those about hives, 
we have to keep something like 40 or 50 
kinds in stock, sizes from 4 to 16 and 18 
inches. In the same room where the man- 
drels are made, we make the honey-gates 
for extractors, fit up the gearing, make 
smoker-springs, besides doing the usual re- | 
pairing of the establishment. 

A little further along, our genial friend 
Mr. Spafford is crating hives. He puts ten 


ina package, and keeps doing it day after | 


day. We have something like 4000 Simplici- | 
ty hives now crated, ready for shipment. | 
isut I just told Mr. Gray I didn’t believe it 

would be half enough, for we often send out | 
100 in a day. 

Going on beyond Mr. 3., we come to the | 
dark-room again, where the railway track | 
and trap-door are, which I have told you | 
about. Going up a flight of stairs we come | 
into the packing-room, where our friend | 
Bert has four or five men all the while pack- | 
ing things in boxes, and nailing them up. 
When inspected and put up, they are run on 
trucks out of the arched doorway, right into | 
a car that stands close to the platform. 

Adjoining the packing-room is the saw-.| 
room, which occupies the whole first story, | 
from the engine-house up to where you | 
see the horse and buggy hitched. From 15} 
to 20 men are usually employed in this room. | 
Further to the right, where you see the lady | 
with the parasol, is the room containing the 
large press, and beyond that is the room for | 
storing the paper for printing GLEANINGS | 
and the price list. This is now purchased in | 
lots of two tons at a time, and is run on} 
trucks from the car right into the double | 
doors, in front of the lady before mentioned. | 
A little further along, where you see those | 
three girls, is the entrance to the lunch- 
room. The sign reads. ‘‘Home of the Hon- 
ey Bees Lunch-Room.”’ 

We have now been all through, except the 
upper story. On the corner where you see 
the window raised a little, is the printing- 
office, and this extends out a distance of ten 
wirdows to the right. It is before one of 
these windows, the sixth, counting from the 
left, that I am sitting, dictating this item to 
the proof-reader, who is a short-hand writer 


'if you should ever want to do it. 


| put a smoker toget 
than the girls can, had better try it. 


as well as a printer and compositor. Be- 
vond that is the office, where I hear the girls 
chattering now. I presume they do not see 
me anywhere around. Just back of the 
printing-oftice is the folding-room, where the 
journals are folded and cut, and the A BC's 
are made. In this room we have a paper- 
cutter that is heavy enough to cut your big 
Webster's Dictionary all up into little =. 

ack 
toward the engine-room is what we call the 
sample-room, where frames for bee-hives 
are stacked up in such quantities that we 
could probably fill an order for 100,000, and 
have some left then. Ilere at each side ofa 
long table, several girls are at work tying up 
goods ready for shipment by mail, express, 
and freight. They handle seeds, feeders, 
transferring implements, tinned wire, metal 
bars, sections, honey-crates, and every thing 
of that ilk. At the left of this room, in my 
old office, where we have a small tin-shop 
for making the iaside of extractors, and fit- 
ting them up together. Our friend Merwin 
has charge of this room now; but when he 
gets crowded, Jane” has to help him. It 


/is a little funny, I know, but Jane can make 


more extractors (or, rather, the insides of ex- 


| tractors) in a day, than any man tinner that 


we have ever found. Jf there is anybody 


| who thinks women are behind in industrial 
; and mechanical arts, he had better come and 
| make us a visit. 
|; work that men can do, and women can not 


Itis true, we have some 


very well do; but we havea good deal, [ teil 
you. that the women do nicely, and that men 
could not very well do, if they tried it ever 
so hard. 

Beyond the extractor-room i: the room 
where the smokers are made, and where we 
keep our seeds. After the tin work is all 
prepared, and the boards are made, the girls 
make the smokers for 5 cts. apiece, cutting 


/out the leather, gluing up the bellows, and 


all that. Some of —_ who think you can 
’ 


er yourselves cheaper 


Beyond the smoker and sample room is 


the paint-room and japanning-room. But 


before going in thefe, I want to tell you our 
seed-room won’t begin to hold the seeds, 


‘and so we have got a sort of seed-house, or 


granary, outside, set upon stoneware tiles, 
so the rats and mice can’t bother us. 

I think now we have been all through the 
factory. Right before the lunch-room is a 
stone watering-trough, where the horses and 
dogs can quench their thirst. It is supplied 
from the old well I have told you about. 
When the new building was added, we felt 
bad to think the well stood in the way ; but 
we finally put the well in the cellar, had a 
pretty pump attached, with stone pavement 
around it, and now it is the handiest place in 
the world for the boys and pre and visitors, 
or anybody else, to get a drink right from 
the ‘‘old oaken bucket,” or, rather, a new 
chain pump, come to think of it. Aningen- 
,ious arrangement is attached to the pump 
‘in the lunch-room, so the overflow goes into 
the watering-trough, which keeps it always 
‘ full, without anybody pumping in. 
| Only a part of our lumber piles is shown ; 

in fact, only a very small part. The track, 
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as itdisappears behind the building, runs 
into a large warehouse for storing lumber, 
seeds, and goods of all kinds. I used to 
have a pretty garden on one side of this rail- 
road track, but now, alas! it is all covered 
up with pine and basswood lumber, and the 
garden will have to go over to the right of 
the factory, where our new house stands. 
Don't you think it is a rather pleasant place 
to live? I am inclined to think a good many 
think that way, for applications for places 
from both boys and girls are now beyond 
any thing heretofore known. Itseems to me 
as if everybody wanted to work here. May 
be they wouldn’t like it so well, though, aft- 
er all, for some seem to think I am awful 
strict. May be they will think just as much 
of me for all that, however. There, if there 
is any thing I have not told you, write, and I 
will tell you something more. 

In regard to applications for employment. 
Letters are coming every day, wanting a 
place with us; and the book-keeper just now 
tells me that 56 are booked already ; there- 
fore it would be of little nse to book any 
more, for we shall not, in all probability, get 
through with the 86 for the year to come. 
1 am inclined to think there is plenty to do 
at home, friends, if there is only a mind to 
do it; and if there is not, you surely 
wouldn’t like it here. 


Ss tea ccc EN RIE 


SHALL WE BUY BEES, OR BUY SUGAR 
AND “MAKE * BEES? 


SOME INTERESTING QUESTIONS TO THOSE BUILDING 
UP AN APIARY. 


fJAN I take two-frame nuclei this spring, give 
Uy them laying queens, and with the aid of part- 
kb ly drawn combs and full sheets of fdn. (no 
brood from other colonies) as needed, and stimu- 
lative feeding, build them up into strong colonies by 
the time white clover comes in bloom, so as to geta 
honey crop this year ? 
How early should I begin ? 


for this purpose ? 

Would a chaff hive in a house be an advantage over 
the same outdoors ? 

Would a framé half the length of a Simplicity 
frame, with the same depth, be a decided advantage 
over full-size S. frame? I could eventually transfer 
two into one. 

Would a hive built to contain two or more nuclei 
be an advantage ? 

The above questions are asked with the under- 
standing that the closest attention, chaff cushions, 
chaff hives, chaff division-boards, the A B C, GLEAN- 
INGS, and all the common sense I have will be used 
in order to succeed. 

I want more bees this spring, and I think buying 
sugar is as cheap a way to get them as any, when 
you have not much money to spend, if my idea is 
practicable. If I can not get them strong enough 
by white-clover bloom, | would prefer increasing in 
the natural way. If I can get them started by the 
first of April I have sixty days to work in, to the first 
of June. Will that be enough? 1fed for brood-rear- 
ing last fall in Sept., Oct., and Nov., and had brood 
as late as the middle of Noy.—the amount of brood 








increasing from the first to the middle of the month, 
after which the weather was too cojd to look at them, 
and to-day they seem none the worse forit. They 
were outdoors until after we had 22° below zero, then 
I overhauled them one warm day, and put them in 
the cellar, fearing to trust the weather further. 
Cumminsville, Ohio. E. Cuor. 
Friend C, you can build up two-frame 
nuclei without a bit of trouble, in the way 
you wy rt and if you were an old hand 
at the business, and knew just what to do. 
and how to do it, I should say vou might 
commence the first of April. Of course, a 
good deal would depend on what the two- 
frame nuclei were. if like those described 
in our price list, they ought to be pretty fair 
colonies at the time white clover blooms.— 
If they are in chaff hives, with chaff divi- 


| sion-boards each side of them, you could 
| begin feeding without any trouble the first 


of April.—W henever the day is warm enough 
so the bees can fly freely, [ would take the 
cover of the chaff hive off and let the sun 
shine greeny on top of the burlap which 
covers the cluster, letting it dry out and 
warm up the inside of the hive; then replace 
the cushions and cover as soon as the night 
air begins to make it chilly.—If you were an 
old hand at it, and could afford the expense 
of carrying the nuclei into the house, or, bet- 
ter, a warm cellar, during cool weather, you 
could go to work in March. — A frame half 
the length of the Simplicity would give some 
advantages when the colony was small; but 
as it would be a disadvantage just as soon 
as they got tolerably strong, I do not think 
it would pay to use it. I would not have any 
frame in the apiary, except the regular Sim- 
plicity, and I would not have more than one 
nucleus in a hive. There are some advan- 
tages, but it complicates matters, and is apt 
to make confusion.—I have given the above 
answers, under the impression that you are 
a new hand at the business, and I would not 
advise you to try very many to commence 
with—say five or ten. The principal difli- 


culty will be to get good strong nuclei by the 
How warm must the weather be to begin feeding | first of April, without paying 
'the price of a full colony. 

might get them from some of the friends in 


| the South. 


retty nearly 
erhaps you 


You probably would have to get 
your queens from the South, any way. I do 
think your plan a very much better one than 
to buy bees, and sugar is so cheap now that 
an expert ought it be able to make a splen- 
did thing of it by — bees to sell, and 
feeding sugar before they begin to get natural 
stores. There is danger of dysentery in 
feeding during such cool weather as we are 
likely to have in March and April. Since 
we have been having such trouble with foul 
brood, Iam more and more convinced, that 
with the low price of sugar, can be 
raised ever so much cheaper than they can 
be purchased. We do a large business in 
selling bees, as you know; but almost every 
time they go off, I feel as if the purchaser. 
if he has any time at all on his hands, could 
raise them very much easier than he could 
afford to pay for them. Sixty days ought to 
be ample time for an expert to build a two- 
frame nucleus up in to a strong colony. 
should be very glad to get a report from you, 
friend C,, to know how you succeed. 
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SELLING EXTRACTED HONEY. 





FULL INSTRUCTIONS IN REGARD TO A PLAN THAT 
WILL DO IT EVERY TIME. 


PPILLE following we copy from the Country 
“i =6Gentleman, by permission of the writer, 

= ourold friend W. Z.H. It was written 
in answer toa letter sent friend H., asking 
how to get rid of 3000 Ibs. of honey that did 
not seem to sell of itself : 


My experience, which has been mostly with ex- 
tracted honey, teaches me that a really superior ar- 
ticle of honey for table use can not be obtained un- 
jess it is left in the hive until sealed over and thor- 
oughly ripened, and in this view Iam supported by 
such men as the Rev. L. L. Langstroth, James Hed- 
don, Chas. Dadant, and many others. 

Knowing the above facts, no man possessing com- 
mon sense would expect to enter a grocery where 
extracted honey had never been handled, and effect 
a Sale at market price. I tried it many times when 
first starting in the business, and almost invariably 
was told that the grocer did not believe he could 
handle honey in thsi shape. If 1 had some in the 
comb he would buy it. 1 have steadily and gradual- 
ly developed ny home market, until it takes all the 
extracted honey that I raise; but, if I had a few 
thousand pounds more than I could sell near home, 
I think that I should not ship it to commission men 
tosellat7to 10 cents per pound, less freight and 
commission. 

This may be the best, and in fact the only course 
for many bee-keepers, for the reason that selling is 
not their forte. To raise a good crop is one thing, 
to sell it at the best advantage is another: hence, 
bee-keepers who are poor salesmen should either 
raise comb boney, or be content to allow other men 
to sell their honey. My own peddling skill was de- 
veloped by several years of * canvassing ’”’ for differ- 
ent articles, and if I had a large crop of honey to 
sell, Ishould send myself out in the capacity of a 
“drummer.” I should put the honey up in tin pails 
varying in capacity from 14% pounds to 5 pounds; 
allow it to crystallize; adoru the pails with neat la- 


bels, and also labels explaining in regard tothe crys- | 





tallization, how to restore it to a liquid state, etc. 1 | 
| 
| SOMETHING MORE FAVORABLE FROM 


should make boxes large enough to hold even dozens 
of each size. } should also make enough neat little 
stands, upon which to expose the honey for sale, so 
that I could furnish each dealer with one. 
must be placed in a position where people wiil see 
it, otherwise many do not think of buying. I should 
make these stands of the **knock down” order, so 
that they can be taken to pieces and packed in the 
first box of honey shipped toa dealer. After getting 
the honey all in readiness for shipment,I should 
take a large valise, put into it one of the honey- 
stands, enough of the honey-pails to appropriately 
fill the stand, but they should all be empty, except 
one small one, on account of the weight in carrying 
them, and that should be filled with crystallized 
honey, just as I expectéd to sell it. All the pails 

however, should be supplied with labels. I should 
also carry with me a bottle of the same kind of hon- 
ey in a liquid state. I should select a route of such 
character that 1 could swing around a circle back to 
my home. 

Upon entering a place of business, I should inform 
the proprietor that I was a bee-keeper in search of 
customers for my honey. If he did not know what I 
meant by extracted honey,I should expiain, illus- 
trating my remarks by taking from my valise a work 
upon bee culture, and showing him the engravings 
ot movable-comb hives, honey-extractors, ete. Aft- 
er he fully understood what it was, I should,show my 
liquid samples, allowing him to taste it, then explain 
in regard to the crystallization of honey, sustaining 
‘be truth of my assertions, if necessary, by refer- 
ence to the “* bee book,” following this up by exhib- 
iting the pail of crystallized honey. If he became 
interested, and would allow me to do so,I should 
now put together the honey-stand, place it upon the 
counter, and, arranging the shining tin pails, with 
their bright labels, upon the stand, cali his attention 
to the attractive appearance of the pails thus ar- 
ranged upon a stand upon his counter. After the 
talking and explaining is all over —and an immense 
amount is required — it is barely possible that a sale 
can be effected, but ten to one the reply will be: “I 
don’t know whether I can sell it or not: I guess I 
will not buy any to-day.’’ The only thing that can 


Honey | 


it was almost impossible to get them out. 





now be done is to ask permission to send a box of 
honey to be sold on commission. This will seldom 
be refused, and the dealer should be informed in re- 
gard to the objections that customers will urge 
against the honey. In fact, he should be as fully 
** posted’ as it is possible to make him in a single 
conversation. The dealer must be educated, and, 
ieroues him, the people. An extra pail of honey 
should be placed in each box, and the dealer in- 
structed to take it home and liquefy it, use part of 
it (so that he will know that it is good, and recom- 
mend it), and bring the remainder back to his place 
of business and keep it in a glass vessel, such as a 
jelly-tumbler. Thus customers can be shown how 
the honey appears and tastes after it is liquefied. 
This is quite important. To build up a trade in this 
manner for extracted honey, requires an immense 
amount of talk, patience, and perseverance, but | 
know that it can be done. 

In three or four weeks after shipping the honey, 
the dealers should be again visited, when it will be 
found that there are many points upon which some 
of them wish to be enlightened. One customer bas 
said one thing, another a different thing, and so on. 
A few have sould very little honey, others balf of it, 
afew perhaps all that was sent. After making two 
or three trips it may be possible to conduct the busi- 
ness by correspondence. Every bee-keeper who 
wishes to raise extracted honey should send to 
Chas. Dadant, Hamilton, Ill.,for his pamphlet on 
barvesting, handling, and marketing extracted hon- 
ey. It costs little, but is worth $10. Mr. Dadant 
has handied 45,000 pounds of extracted honey in 
tbree years, and tells how he did it. 

Genesee County, Mich. W. Z. HUTCHINSON. 

Very likely some of the friends will object 
to the above, by saying that itis too much 
trouble. Well, if you can not take the tiou- 
ble you will have to sell at a low price, or 
let it stand unsold. I know by experience 
that friend H. is exactly right about it, and 
that such a course will ultimately build upa 
home market that will sell immense quanti- 
ties of good extracted honey. 


>? a 


THE ZINC HONEY-BOARDS. 


DO THEY RESTRAIN QUEENS, OR DO THEY NOT? 


forated zinc,on account of the unfavorable 

reports that have appeared in the two last num- 
bers of GLEANINGS. From my own experience, | 
know that it can be used with perfect success. I 
work almost entirely for extracted honey. My hives 
are the common two-story Langstroth, with a slat 
honey-board between the upper and lower stories. 
The honey-boards are made of four slats, witb a cleat 
on each side, leaving a space about 2 inches wide be- 
tween each of the slats. 

When the honey season opened last spring I put 
perforated zinc honey-boards, instead of my slat 
honey-boards, on four of my strongest hives of 
Italians. | filled the upper stories with empty combs, 
and afew frames of brood from below. The bees 
worked through the zinc with perfect freedom. But 
here comes the trouble. The hives were made for 
%-inch honey-boards, 80 there was a space half an 
inch wide between the bottoms of the frames in the 
upper story and the zinc honey-buard. Before long, 
the upper frames were fastened down so solid that 
Then, 
again, when I wanted to look into the iower story, 
the zinc honey-board was fastened down so tight 
that I had to bend it all out of shape to get it off. 
Before long the queens began to appear in the upper 
stories, The cause was not far to seek. The zinc 
honey-boards were just the right width; but they 


i HOPE no one will give up the idea of using per- 
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were just the same length as the inside of the brood- 
chamber. 

The queen, after filling all the space below, crawl- 
ed in on to the rabbet, between the ends of the 
frames, and so got around the end of the zine honey- 
board. As I said before, the honey-boards to my 
hives have four slats. The two end ones are 6 inches 
wide, and the two middle ones are 4 inches wide. 
That leaves three spaces about 2 inches wide for the 
bees to work through. Instead of putting four slats 
into the honey-boards, I left out one of the middle 
ones. 


cut them into strips 6 inches wide, and tacked them 
over the spaces in the honey-board. Then I hada 
honey-board that fitted the space between the upper 
and lower stories, so that the bees never fastened 
the upper frames down. The honey-boards did not 


bend out of shape, as did those made entirely of zine. | 


And above all, they fitted down on to the edges of 
the lower story, so that it was impossible for a bee 


to get into the upper story without going through | 


the perforated zinc. 
What was the result? Not a queen got into the 
upper story, where these honey-boards were used. 


But the bees worked just as wellas if there bad been | 


no honey-board there. 
On page 12, GLEANINGS for Jan. 1, Mr. Hutchinson 


objects to perforated zinc, on account of its cost. | 


The perforated zinc costs me about 16 cts. per square 
foot, counting express charges from Medina. I use 


just a square foot for each huney-board. The honey- 
boards cost almost nothing, as I buy them in the flat 


with my hives. 


In conclusion, 1 would say that perforated zinc 


honey-boards, as you sell them, are almost useless. 
But perforated zinc, if used in the right way,is a 
perfect success. XEN. CAVERNO. 
Lombard, Du Page Co., Ills. 
Friend C., it seems to me your whole 
trouble was caused by that large space be- 
tween your upper and lower frames. In all 


the hives we make, this space does not ex- | 


ceed # inch; and in place of a honey-board, 
we use a mat. 
room for the perforated zinc, and yet no 
place for them to build in combs. In fact, 
one thing for which they were particularly 
designed was to prevent the bees building 
the upper and lower frames together. Very 
likely a honey-beard of wood would be bet- 
9% where the space is so great as you have 
it. 
rr 000 a 
PEA-VINE CLOVER. 


ITS CULTIVATION, ETC. 


H. gives the following further facts in 
regard to the cultivation of pea-vine 
clover : 

Sow in the spring on a wheat, oat, or barley crop, 
or any place you would sow any kind of grass. Be 
careful not to sow too early; wait till after the hard 
frosts are over, as the young plants are tender. A 
hard freeze will kill them, but they will stand a light 
frost that would killcornor potatoes. It makes an 
excellent quality of hay, as it matures the same 
time as timothy. You do not have to cut timothy 


a response to many inquiries, Neighbor 


That gave me a honey-board with two spaces | 
each 5 inches wide, instead of three spaces each 2 | 
inches wide. Then I took my zinc honey-boards and 


This, of course, just allows | 


before it has matured, to save your clover, when 
they are sown together for mixed hay. For pasture, 
it can’t be beat, as it does not hurt it to feed it 
down, as it grows very rapidly, and will keep green 
allsummer. Itis the cheapest feed for hogs that 
can be raised, as they will fatten on it without any 
other feed, so that butchers like to buy them for 
the early market. But be careful not to turn on too 
early in the spring, while the ground is soft, as it in- 
jures the crop, especially if you turn on heavy stock 
like horses. 

It is a good plan, when you have a good start in 
the spring, to pasture it through May, as the hay 
will grow finer, and the seed mature better, and you 
| will always have bulk enough; or if you do not wish 
| to pasture it, you can run the mowing-machine over 
| it the latter part of May. There will not be any 
| thing worth raking up. 
| The seed must be saved from the first crop (it is 
not like the June clover); the seed will be ready to 
| cut the fore part of August. I cut it with a side- 
rake reaper, let it dry in the gavils; don’t rake it 
with a horse-rake, ag it shells very easily. I like to 
| thrash it as you draw it out of the field, when it is 

dry, as it gathers moisture, and gets tough, and the 
| seed does not hull so easily after it has been stacked. 

Thrash with a common clover-huller. Besides be- 
ing a first-class forage plant, you get a good crop of 
| honey right through the hottest, dryest part of the 
season, after alsike, white clover, and basswood are 
gone, and bees have very little to work on, so it will 
pay any bee-keeper to try it. H. B. H. 

Medina, Ohio, Feb. 5, 1884. 


—__———— a 
EXTRACTED OR COMB HONEY. 


WHICH KIND SHALL WE WORK FOR? 





| 


| ()* page 99, current volume, this question is 


The editor of 
GLEANINGS asks for a ‘* free pitch-in’’ to an 
| answer. Ifever I have to take 8 cents per lb. for 
| good extracted honey, consumers will never find 
| any. Comb honey at 15 cents will pay better than 
| extracted at 8. There can be no trouble to make a 
sale of the comb honey at this price; but extracted 
goes off slow with most bee-keepers at 8 and 10 cts., 
and there is some uncertainty about its ever being 
so extensively called for as to warrant bee-keepers 
turning much attention to its production. 

This trouble generally grows out of the great dis- 
trust on the part of the public as to its real charac- 
ter. It does seem as though the general public 
would never come to know or believe that candied, 
or granulated honey, becomes so because it is pure 
honey. Even if it should be regarded as pure by all, 
it is unattractive and uninviting, even at the low 
price at which it is offered. Were I compelled to 
ship my honey long distances to find a market, | 
would perhaps prefer to produce extracted honey at 
one-third less price than comb, for the reason that 
it is shipped with so much less risk of loss. Indeed, 
Iam not sure I should ever locate in a country 
where I could not have ahome market for most of 
my honey at paying prices. What matter if aman 
should with great labor, perseverance, and skill, 
produce a large crop of honey, and for want of 4 
good market, or cost of putting his product into 4 
market, find in the end that all this energy and hard 
work had left him but a meager salary? Fortunate- 
ly in these days of cheap and rapid transportation 


_¥) asked by Mr. T.Wm. Fleming. 


| 
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there are not many places where honey can be pro- 
duced and not find a good market. 

It seems to me I should have to be getting an im- 
mense quantity of extracted honey, if I could not 
get more money out of it than 8 or 10 cents per Ib. 
Here we have what might be called a poor honey 
country, and can not average more than 60 lbs. per 
colony, of comb honey, fair seasons. Last spring I 
got from 55 colonies, spring count, no increase, 4100 
ibs., one-half comb in 1-lb. sections, and sold comb 
honey at 20 cts., and extracted at 16 to 22cts: This 
would average 20 cents; but it is not every bee-keep- 
er who will work his crop off at these prices. Not 
only my own honey have I sold, but severa! thou- 
sand pounds purchased from other producers. 
Friend Fleming speaks of having 98 colonies to 
begin with, and of their swarming so much, which 
indicates that the season with him was good; but 
for his locality, having such an abundance of blue 
thistle, clover, etc., his crop of surplus should have 
been, with proper management, much greater. Per- 
haps that 600-acre farm stood in the way of the bees. 
Lust fall,in company with Mr. K. M. Reynolds, of 
East Springfield, Ohio, 1 visited some of that blue- 
thistle region, taking in the Shenandoah Valley, Va. 
While there we discovered a peculiarity of the bees 
of the valley. In the town of Winchester there are 
one thousand colonies of bees, and hundreds more 
kept within a radius of two miles of that town; and 
ulthough they all gather enough to keep them, and 
give perhaps an average of 40 lbs. per colony, sur- 
plus, the bee-keepers there tell me they seldom 
swarm. Now, while this seems to be the case down 
in the valley, on the mountains on both sides of the 
valley the bees swarm with a vengeance. We visit- 
ed the town of Front Royal, at the base of the Blue 
Ridge, and saw some very fine honey that had been 
gathered there perhaps from the neighborhood of 
friend Fleming. The honey from blue thistle is of 
very fine flavor, and the Shenandoah Valley and vi- 
cinity abounds with this best of all honey-plants. 

J. A. BUCHANAN, 
Holliday’s Cove, W. Va., Feb. 4, 1884. 

Friend B., a few days ago we had compa- 
ny, and my wife picked out a nice section of 
comb honey. This honey was found over a 
swarm of bees I purchased in the middle of 
the winter. The owner was too lazy to take 
off the honey, I suppose, and so he sold me 
the colony, bees, honey, and all. The honey 
was basswood. My wife says she does not 
like basswood, but she liked this. So did 7. 


















































stood near my plate. After I had taken sev- 
the liquid honey with my spoon. Now. if 
the extracted comb honey that stood in the 
honey-cup right near was as good as that I 
dipped u 
been on the table wee 


pen over the hive? One would infer from 
the above, that you are a comb-honey man. 
[ agree with you, that it does seem as if 
there were something wrong, when nice ex- 
tracted honey brings only 8 cts., and comb 
honey 15 cts. It seems to me there must be 
some misapprehension or misunderstanding, 
when such a state of affairs comes about. 


The bread was nice, the butter was rich and | 
yellow, and a pitcher of milk ard a goblet. 


eral chunks of the comb honey, I dipped up | 





MES. LUCINDA HARRISON OFFERS A 
FEW SUGGESTIONS AS TO WHO 
SHOULD KEEP BEES. 


MILK AND HONEY AND SUNSHINE, 


in a word as to ‘‘who shall keep bees.”” Any 

one who wants to, and who can prevent 
them? I thought when I! read friend Hutchinson's 
paper (the blue one) that he had dyspepsia. He has 
been writing a good deal, and the weather has been 
very cold, so that he could not exercise freely in the 
open air. I wantto prescribe for him: A bath once 
2 week, and a diet of graham gems, honey, and 
fruit, and he'll come around all right. We shall 
soon hear him whistling, as he trundles the twins 
around his apiary. 

Brother Clarke had a similar attack, but the vet- 
erans all know what caused it — he got stung on the 
lip. 

I write some for farmers, and I tell them all to 
keep at least a few colonies of bees, to provide their 
families with a pure sweet, wax for their wives to 
wax their thread to sew on their buttons, and last, 
if not least, to fertilize the bloom of their orchards 
and meadows. ButI never in my life told a doctor 
that he could make more money keeping bees than 
practicing his profession. Once upona time I called 
in the services of an ‘*M. D.,’’ and I found out how 
they can coin money (not honey). 

If only specialists kept bees (it might be better for 
that class alone), who then could afford honey? The 
bee-master of the London Times, Dr. John Cumming, 
did a good thing in inducing cottagers to cultivate 
bees in England and throughout the British empire. 
Let us imitate his noble example, although we may 
lose money thereby. Is it not a grand work to show 
people how they can provide themselves with a pure 
sweet, which is wasting at their own doors, * which 
is to be had, not for the asking, but for the taking”’ ? 


JD ine wor ROOT:—Womanlike, I want to put 


| And we willalso be adding to the wealth of our na- 








tive land, of which we ail feel proud. 

The supply dealers, who are furnishing good im- 
plements for the apiary, have my hearty thanks. | 
should like to see good movable-frame hives, and 
other fixtures of the apiary, hawked around the 
country by wagon loads, stopping at every farmer’s 
door. I know I don’t like to see supply dealers at 
bee-keepers’ conventions getting a resolution passed 
to give a vote of thanks to Mr. So-and-So for his 
smoker or drone-trap; but let them bring their 
wares, the more the better, and give plenty of re- 
cesses, sO they can button-hole everybody there, 
and fill their pockets with circulars. 

As old men, women, and invalids, are not consid- 
ered proper persons to keep bees, I should like, if 
there are any such, that they would ‘‘speak out” in 


with my spoon, it would not have | meeting, and relate their experience, for the benefit 


after week untouched, | 
comparatively. Is not the extracted honey | 
at 8 ets. generally a little inferior to that | 
from sections that have been allowed to ri- | 


of doubting Thomases. Mrs. L. HARRISON. 


Peoria, Ill. 


Well, I declare, my good friend Mrs. H., 
Ihave thought several times before, that 
you had the peculiar gift of hitting things 
right squarely, and doing more in a few 
words than some of the veterans do in whole 
columns and pages. And it seems to me 
this is a good stopping-place; for if we do 
not stop, GLEANINGS, both old and young, 
will be occupied, during the year 1884, with 
essays on ‘* Who shall Keep Bees?”’ 
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dhe “Growlery.” 





This department is to be kept for the benefit of those who are 
dissatisfied, and when anything is amiss, | hope you will ** talk 
right out.’’ As a rule. we will omit names and addresses, to 
avoid being too personal. 


HIS time it is not an individual, but it is | 
a convention of individuals, it would | 
seem, and we find it in the Syracuse | 
At the head of the ar- | 


_} 


= 


Standard of Jan. 24. 
ticle we read, *‘ Action taken by the North- 
Kastern Bee-Keepers’ Association. We 
extract as below: 


Mr. Benedict said that A. I. 


his journal has 150,000 readers. The speaker said 
that Mr. Root will give some article he has to sell an 
editorial puff. Five thousand readers will think that 
the articie is a good thing, and will send Mr. Root a 
dollar apiece. Mr. Root will be in $5900, and 5000 
hard-working men will be out a dollar apiece. In the 
speaker’s opinion, 
hurtful to bee-keepers. 

A member said he did not believe that the maga- 
zine has more than 6000 subscribers. Several mem- 
bers expressed opinions uncomplimentary to Mr. 
Root and his Gleanings. 

Now, friends, it seems to me that is naugh- 
ty. We have never had 150,000 subscribers, 
**nohow,”’ and I am sure I never thought or 
said we had 150.000 readers , and, by the way, 
my good friend Benedict, is not your logic, 
on the face of it, spiteful just a little bit ? 
If those articles which I so wickedly offer 
for sale did not cost me ‘tary red,” and every 
one of our 5000 readers (by the way, how did 
the readers shrink down to 5000 so quickly ?) 
bought them at a dollar apiece, it might be 
true. It seems to me the remarks are the 
more unkind and thoughtless, because I 
have, almost since the commencement of 
GLEANINGS, given the exact number of sub- 
scribers in every monthly issue. If the 
friend who made the above remarks is a sub- 
scriber to GLEANINGS, he would have seen 
that our number in the January number 
was given at4275. I believe that our pur- 
chasers are usually satisfied that the goods 
they buy of me are sold at a very small prof- 
it, instead of costing nothing and selling ata 
dollar. And another thing, I believe (;LEAN- 
INGs has always been ready to advertise any 
good thing that comes up, no matter who 
made it or where. 1 } 
often added, after a description, that if the 
friends wished, I would gei the articles for 
them at such and such a price, and perhaps 
I have really illustrated too many wares in 


is Wi ave had for sale, or perhaps | 
this rae | that I have had for sale, or } ert a | when they came out; have lost one this winter; 


I have undertaken to sell too many things. 
In extenuation, let me illustrate it by the 


following letter .hat was in my hand when L | 


picked up the Svracuse paper. It is in re- 
gard to Sturworld’s case for exhibiting and 
selling honey, illustrated on page 11. When 
I illustrated this case I spoke of its good 
points, and did not say a word about making 
them or having them for sale, as some of the 
friends complain I have so often done. I 
was not surprised, then, when queries began 
to come in like the following: 

What is just such ashow-case for honey as Stur- 
wold’s worth, as illustrated on page 11 of the Janu- 
ary number? Do you intend to make them? 

Joun W. NIMAN. 

Spring Mill, Richland Co., O., Jan., 1884. 


Root, publisher of | 
GLEANINGS IN Bee CULTURE, has proclaimed that | 


Mr. Root and his magazine are 


It is true, I have very | 
have 100 ibs. on hand yet, besides 250 partly filled 


' Now, our friend is not unreasonable. He 
| knows that I could have the cases made by 
| the dozen or hundred, for perhaps half what 
| ic would cost bee-keepers to have them got- 
| ten up singly, and therefore he with others 
would like to have me do it. Were it possi- 

ble for me to compass so many things, no 
| doubt I should be doing them a favor and a 
kindness by getting competent manufactu- 
rers to give us a price on them by the quan- 
tity. I admit, that my in ge of making 
manufacturers name a low figure for any 
| thing that bee-keepers might want has been 
a successful one, and I thank God for hay- 
_ing placed it in ny power to help my friends 
and customers in just that way. Neverthe- 
less, there may be some truth in the charge 
brought against me, and I will think it over 
caretully ; for when people speak ill of us 
they often utter truths that our friends would 
hesitate to speak. 





A GOOD LETTER FROM AN A BC SCHOL- 
ABR OF ONLY ONE YEAR’S GROWTH, 


ALSO A GOOD SUGGESTLON 
STURWOLD HONEY 


IN REGARD TO THE 
SHOW-CASE, 


if AM a new subscriber to your journal. I com- 
menced with the first number of this year. | 

am well pleased with your paper; besides, | 
think that I am already doubly paid my subscrip- 
tion price by the suggestions of friend Sturwold, of 
Haymond, Ind., in regard to making honey sell. | 
see from his article that he gives his plan to the 
bee-keepers of your particular family. Ihave adopt- 
ed it, with a small improvement (I think); viz., be- 
low the show-case proper I bave made a cabinet 
large enough to hold a 21-lb. case of comb honey, in 
a drawer that opens on the back side of case under 
the door, so that the grocer can keep his honey for 
retailing, free from flies, dirt, ete. You can give 
the above improvement, if it is one, to your readers. 
I notice in your paper the success of different bee- 
keepers, so I will give you mine. Last spring I[ 
transferred, from oid log and box hives, 8 colonies, 
while the apples were in bloom. We had avery wet, 
backward spring after that, and I fed back 75 or 100 
Ibs. honey. My apiary increased by natural swarms 
to 19 colonies. As soon as white clover was in 
bloom I placed caps with section boxes with founda- 
tion in them. I have had very good success. I have 
sold $100 worth of honey at 15c. per lb.; have had all 
the honey that we wanted to use on the table, and 


sections. My outlay is, for section boxes and foun- 
dation, $11.25. I made enough hives for my neigh 
bors, so that I am out (besides my work) only 5cts. for 
my hives. [ had 12 swarms; doubled two of them 


have two Italianized. Atlare in good condition Jan. 
10. LI made from one hive of black bees, 221 Ibs. 
comb honey, in 1-lb .sections, but no swarms. 

This is my first year with bees in the movable- 
frame hives. ! will try feeding back honey (to fin- 
ish up sections) on a small scale. I feel my way as I 
go. and try not to jump at conclusions. 

Belle Prairie, Ill., Jan. 28, ADAM CROUCH. 

Your idea is an excellent one, friend C.. 
and it begins to look now as if bee-keepers 
would have to prepare something of that 
kind to put in some suitable grocery or store 
near them. If they keep supplies, and have 
a sort of shop near the road, of their own, 
perhaps they might have such a case fixed 
up in the front part of this shop. 









































He that is faithful in that which is least, is faithful also in much.—LUKE 16: 10, 


MYSELF AND MY NEIGHBORS. 


Give, and it shall be given unto you; good meas- + 


| 


After they got the horses unhitched, ‘* mine 
host’ began as usual : 
* Well, neighbor, may I ask where you 





ure, pressed down, and shaken together. and running | eqgqme from. and where you are going ?’ 


over,shall men give into your bosom. For with the 


same measure that ye mete withal it shall be meas- | the State of _Pennaylyania 

» State o ennsylvania. 
, | west somewhere to find a new home.”’ 
% rY LITTLE FRIENDS, I want to tell | 


ured to you again.— LUKE 6:38. 


A7A you a story I heard the other day, 
1, We Lor’ y 
about neighbors. .A good many years 
ago. When they did not have railroads as they 
do now, there used to be what we called 
“taverns”? seattered through the country. 


They call them hotels now, but the country | 


taverns then were rather different from a ho- 
tel. As the landlord had many times buta 
small amount of custom, he used to be a sort 
of farmer, and a good many times the coun- 
try tavern was nothing but a great big farm- 
louse by the side of the road, without a town 
by it at all. Well, once there was an old 
Yankee farmer who kept a tavern by the 
roadside.. I suppose you have heard that 
Yankees are a very inquisitive people. They 
always wantto know what their neighbors 
are doing; and if a stranger comes along 
they are always curious to know who he is, 
Where he is going, where he came from, 
What kind of business he follows, and all 
that. Well, this Yankee tavern-keeper was 
ho exception to the general rule, and so he 
used to ask everybody who stopped with him 
over night such questions as I have men- 
tioned above. 

_ One evening a wagon full of people mov- 
Ing came along to stop with him over night. 


| 
! 





“ Why, L came from the town of ——, in 
Iam going out 





After a little time our friend returns to the 
charge. 

** Now, friend, if you will excuse the liber- 
ty I take, I should like awful well to know 
why you are moving away from the town of 
——-; that is, if you don’t mind about tell- 
ing me about it.” 

** Don’t mind telling at all; for the real 
truth of it is, we had such a pesky mean set 
of neighbors there in that it was im- 
possible for a decent man to get along with 
them and live. Iam going to try to finda 
place where one can live and get along with- 
out being pestered to death by such mean, 
low-lived people.”’ 

Now, this tavern-keeper, besides being a 
Yankee, was also something of a philoso- 
pher; and after eyeing the traveler for a 
minute he advised him as follows: 

‘*My friend, you won’t find any better 
neighbors out west than you had where you 
same from. The world is all pretty much 
alike, and you had better make up your mind 
to put up with just about such people as you 
have left.” 

Now, by some queer sort of coincidence 
there happened another family alongin a few 
days more, and of course our friend put them 
through the same line of questions; and, 
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strange to say, this man also came from the 
town of ———. in the good old State of Penn- 
svivania. When the landlord got 
question, ** And why did you move away 
from -——, my friend?” he got the follow- 
ing reply: 

**Why, my dear sir, I would not 
moved away from — for any thing in the 


world, had it not been for some especial rea- | 
sons which I need not now enumerate; for | 


we had just the nicest lot of neighbors there 
that any one ever had anywhere. 
hope that I shall ever meet such a good kind 
lot of whole-souled Christian men and wo- 
men as we had there, and it is with feelings 
of sorrow and sadness that we broke the ties 
that have existed so many years, and start 
for a new place among almost entire stran- 
gers. 


Now the face of our Yankee philosopher 


beamed with kindness and good will, and he | 


broke forth : 


“Look here, neighbor. you need not be | 
4 ; 


troubled, or feel sad, for you will find just 


such neighbors in your new home as those | 


vou left behind. The world is full of them, 
for it is pretty much all alike. 
bors are as we make them.” 
Now, then, my little chicks, what sort of 
neighbors have you got across the way, and 
to the right and to the left of you — up street 
and down? Are they mean and selfish and 
quarrelsome and disagreeable, or are they 
like that good man I told you about last ? 
Give, and it shall be given unto you. 


REneseeTer eee WS at ee 
DILIGENCE IN BUSINESS. 


person finds himself in a position where he 

~~ must soon decide what course he will pursue 
through life. The question of preference, whether 
he would be in this world or not, was not left for 
him to decide. He finds himself in the world regard- 
Jess of his own wishes, and now come up the ques- 
tions: How shall I pass away this life I find placed 
before me? how shall I live to find the most happi- 
ness for myself? how shall I live to be of the most 
use in the world? can I find the most happiness pos- 
sible for me to enjoy, unless I live for the benefit of 
those about me? These are questions which come 
to every one, sooner or later, and in the deciding of 
them we make our future destiny, and have an in- 
fluence either for good or bad. In deciding this mat- 
ter, many seem to feel that, in gathering riches and 
honors to themselves, will come the greatest happi- 
ness. I think this a mistaken idea so far as it turns 
toward self and selfishness: but in getting riches to 
do good with them, and in doing that good, comes a 
blessing greater than which there is no other, ex- 
cept that which comes from having the love of God 
filling the heart. So, then, we have first, **Seek first 
the kingdom of God and his righteousness;’’ and 
second, a life of industry in doing what we can to 
make the world better for our having lived in it. As 
I do not propose to make this a religious epistle, I 
will not dwell on the first, except to say to those 
who know nothing of the love of God in the heart, 
that there is a happiness in knowing that you are 
one of God's children, far greater than any other 
happiness of this world. If you do not believe it, 
and can not see it in this light, it is simply becayse 


a\ RRIVING at the years of understanding, every 
y 


to the | 


have | 


I have no | 


Our neigh- | 


| the things of the ‘spirit are spiritually discerned: 
hence if your heart is not filled with this spiritua) 
love, you can not expect to enjoy it. 

In our second we have a busy life,as giving ys 
the greater happiness of any except the first, sup- 
| posing that, if we gain more than is necessary to 
carry us through life, we are to use it for the good 
of those about us. As a busy life means “ diligence 
| in business,’”” I have so headed this article. Many 
years ago it was thought to produce much happi- 
| bess to be near and be commended by the king of 
| the land. Wethink it an honor to see and shake 

hands with the president of our own United States, 
| Those who attended the North American Bee Con- 
| vention at Toronto, thought it an honor to shake 

bands with Father Langstroth ({ wish I could have 

been there, and had that pleasure), and so we find it 
| always considered as giving happiness to stand be- 
fore and shake hands with great men. Now, we 
have a promise in the Bible to the * diligent in busi- 
ness”"’ which reads, *‘Seest thou a man diligent in 
his business? he shall stand before kings; he shal! 
| not stand before mean men” (Prov. 22:29), and thus 
we find the men whom the world delight to honor to 
be those who have, through diligence in their calling. 
| become proficient in the same. It is a fare thing 
| that Irefer directly to my own life in any of my 

writings for publication; but to best illustrate what 

I wish to, I will give the juveniles a brief sketch o/ 
| my life thus far. 

I was born of parents in very moderate circum- 
| stances, who gave me an education such as was al- 
| forded by the district school. Till I was nearly 1) 
years of age my life was an aimless one. I went to 
school simply because my parents sent me, as per- 
| bapssomeof you are doing who read this. Atli 
| years of age I believed I had ‘ passed from death 
| unto life,” was baptized, and joined the church. At 
this time [ began to wish for an education, but my 
jeparents now decided that I ought to help at home 
| during the summer, while I was allowed to attend 

school for the next three winters. During those 

three winters my motto was, ** Strive to excel,’’ and 

to that I owe all the education I now enjoy, which is 
| only that which is termed the common branches. | 
was brought up a farmer, father thinking that such 
was the avocation I should choose in life; and as! 
had not yet obtained a liking for the bees, I decided 
that father was right. After so deciding, I adopted 
the same motto as I did at school, and tried to put it 
in practice in allf did. After making some failures, 
falling short of excelling, Lasked myself what was 
the trouble. I soon decided that I was expecting to 
reach the top of the ladder by trying to begin to 
climb at the middle, instead of the bottom. In othe: 
words, I was trying to accomplish a piece of work 
rapidly, without first knowing how to do it well, and 
the result proved a failure. I now decided, if | 
would excel I must first be willing to go slow and 
learn to do a thing well; and after so doing, learn to 
do it rapidly, without neglecting any part of it. 
Soon after thus deciding, I remember trying t? 
shear the first sheep. For three hours I labored 
patiently to accomplish the job. When about ha'f 
done, one of the men who was shearing at the same 
time tried to persuade me to give it up, and let him 
finish shearing the sheep; but I desired to accom- 
plish what I had begun, so declined to be persuaded. 
I well remember the satisfaction I had in seeing that 
sheep go out of the barn, looking nearly as smooth 
as those sheared by those who were experts at it 
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As time passed I soon was able to shear 20 sheep in | 


aday,and doit as well asany one. This was con- 
sidered a good day’s work; but I was not satisfied 
till | could shear 40 inaday. I now went out shear- 
ing, and thus was able to get double the pay for three 
or four weeks during the sheep-shearing season, 
that I could get at ordinary farm labor. 

I give this to show how diligence should be applied 
to our business; and also to show that, when so ap- 
plied, it will always command a good price. When 
this price is received, we are happy in thinking we 
are efficient laborers in helping those about us. I 
might go on and tell how I mastered other difticul- 
ties till I became an efficient farmer; but this one 
will suffice. My next (in March JUVENILE) will be 
‘* How I Became a Bee-keeper.”’ 

Borodino, N. Y. G. M. DOOLITTLE. 

Friend D., you have struck upon just what 
Lam sure all the juveniles at least will be 
glad to hear — what you did when you were | 
a boy, and how you laid the foundation for | 
your success in business of all kinds, as well | 


| CLAUD’S COMPOSITION. 


| There were no bees in America until they were 
| brought here by Europeans; but they arenow found 
| all over North and South America, although they 
| did not reach South America till 1845, and California 
in 1850. The bees called the drones have no stings; 
but the females and the workers each have one at 
| the back part of the body. The sting of a bee is 
| where the poison is made. When a bee stings it 
| first makes a wound with the sheath, along which 
| the poison flows in a groove; and it then thrusts in 
| darts to deepen the wound. Bee-poison is so deadly 
that a single sting will kill an insect. Animals and 
| men have been sometimes killed by bees which at- 
| tacked them in great numbers. The honey-bee is 
| an insect of the order hymenoptera, or membrane- 
winged insects. The word bee comes from the 
| Anglo-Saxon beo. 
| HOW CLAUD’S FOLKS GOT A 8TART 1N BEE-KEEP- 
ING; CLAUD’S HOME, ETC. 


I live in Allerton, and goto school. Our school is 


as bees. I could have told all the little | ina brick building three stories high. I have gone 
friends already, that one of your peculiari- | to school four years. When school is out I go up to 
ties was doing every thing well, and that if | my uncle’s and spend summer. One Sunday there 
you could not have a good nice thing, and was a swarm of bees settied on a cherry-tree, and we 
one that just suited you, you wouldn’t have | took a keg and hived them, and now we have three 


any at all. I wonder how many of our read- 
ers are able to shear forty sheep in a day. 


i 
SOME COMPOSITIONS ON BEES. 


¢T seems that the little friends in Allerton, 
Iowa, got it into their heads that they 
would write a piece giving some fact in 


the natural history of bees, or telling what | 


they know about them. Accordingly, half 

a dozen or more have been sent in. Wewill 

zive them all under this general head. 
ANDREW'S COMPOSITION. 

Bees are very strong; they can fly a great distance 
without alighting. The drone has no sting, but it 
makes a buzzing sound when fiying. Bees will not 
work in the light. ANDREW E. HOLZER, age IIL. 

Allerton, Iowa, Jan. 15, 1884. 


MATIE’S COMPOSITION. 

Drones have no sting. They may be easily held 
without stinging. MATIE SMITH. 

Allerton, Iowa. 

HATTIE’S COMPOSITION. 

Bees have a pouch in the back of their body, in 
which wax grows little by little. When it is full it 
sticks out in little scales, and cither the bee himself 
or some of his fellow-workers take it off and use it 
in making honey-combs. At first the comb is white 
and soft; after a while it grows firm and yellow. 
Bees’ eyes are made to see a great distance. 

HATTIE CRUM. 

Allerton, lowa, January 3, 1884. 

SAM'S COMPOSITION. 

My father has 15 stands of bees; 13 stands swarmed 
this summer, and 2 stands died. Weare going to sell 
them. This is my firstletter. I will write you a bet- 
ter one next time. SAM GASTON, age 11. 

Allerton, Iowa, Jan. 15, 1884. 

WHEN THE BEES CAME. 

Bees were not in this country till the white man 
settled here. The Indians call the bee the white 
man’s fly. EUGENE HOLZER. 


Allerton, Wayne Co., la,, Jan. 14, 1884. 


| stands of bees. We did not get much honey the first 
| year; but the second year we got 170 lbs. We have 


made more hives for next year. 
| CLAUD PHILLIPS. 
| Allerton, lowa, Jan. 15, 1884. 


MAY'S COMPOSITION. 

| The food of bees is of two kinds—the pollen of 

flowers, and sweet juices. The pollen is gathered on 

the hairs of the legs,and carried to the young. 

When the bee stings it first makes a wound with the 

| sheath, along which the poison flows in a groove, 
and it then thrusts in the dart to deepen the wound. 

The saw-teeth edges are very hard to pull out, and 

| bees are often hurt so badly they die. 

MAY ALEXANDER. 

| Allerton, Iowa, Jan. 3, 1884. 

| Now, May, it seems to me that you and 

| Claud have copied your ideas from the same 

| book, for they read just alike. Would it not 

be better to get a fact fixed in your mind, 

and then express it in your own words ? Al- 

ways be original. 


—_——_-__———> +90 = - 


AN OLD BEE-BOOK, 
JRIEND BURRELL, of New York State, 
sends us a copy of Daniel Wildman’s 
= book on bees, dated 1780. We quote 
from page 41. We copy verbatim : 


The Drone is alarge Bee without a Sting. Some 
are of Opinion that it is a working Bee that has lost 
its Sting; but this is erroneous, for no Person ever 
saw that a working Bee became a Drone. 

Many Reasons are alledged to prove the Drone to 
be the Male.—ist. Because, notwithstanding they 
are great Wasters of Honey, yet the Bees suffer 
them to remain quiet till they leave off breeding, 
and have Conceived for the next Year. 


It is evident, from the above and other 
passages, that friend W. supposed the work- 
er bees brought forth young, and that queens 
perpetuated themselves only. 
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THE DISCOVERY OF SILK. 


COMPILED AND WRITTEN BY MISS NELLIE LINCOLN 
ROSSITER. 


Continued. 
N the meantime, the demand for silks had pro- | 
it digiously increased, along with the wealth and | 
luxury of the Grecian court, of the inhabitants 
of the capital, and other principal cities; and the | 
Persians enriched themselves by carrying on that | 
trade. This awakened the jealousy of the Emperor | 
Justinian in regard to that branch of industry and | 
commerce, and he determined to secure the same | 
advantages to his own empire. His first step to this 
purpose was to send an express embassy to the 
kings of Ethiopia and Abyssinia, to invite them to 
appropriate to themselves the silk-trade, consider- 
ing that they could obtain the silk direct from India, 
and had it in their power to send it to Alexandria 
through the Nile. The ambassadors explained the 
great advantages that would accrue from it; ob- | 
serving, by way of argument, that Christian sover- 
eigns ought not to permit the heathen enemies of | 
the emperor to enrich themselves at the expense of | 
his subjects. These suggestions had, however, not | 
the least success, and the autocratic sovereign of | 
the great Roman Empire in the East failed to pro- | 
cure for his subjects, the silk-trade. A mere chance | 
produced what no exertion had been able to effect, | 
and it gavea new face to every thing connected | 
with that industry, and occasioned the production, 
fabrication, and trade of silk in Europe. Two. 
monks presented themselves at the court of Con- 
stantinople, and offered to reveal the secrets of the 
rearing of silkworms, which they had learned during | 
their missionary expedition inChina. The emperor, | 
in his joyful surprise, made them rich presents; but | 
it seems that the friars possessed only some seed of 
the mulberry-tree, and considered themselves there- 
by completely provided, because they thought that, 
when the trees should grow, ‘‘the worm could not 
fail to accompany them,”’ as in China. But this was | 
a hasty conclusion; and the monks being encour- | 
aged by the many splendid promises of the emperor, | 
returned to China in search of silkworm eggs, | 
“though the exportation of them from that empire 
was punished with death.”’ They got back to Con- 
stantinople in safety, toward the beginning of the 
year 555, and brought the precious eggs with them, 
concealed in their hollow pilgrims’ staves. Nothing 
was now wanting to the success of the new industry. 
According to Byzantine authors, the eggs were 
hatched by heat of manure, and this process is still 
followed in parts of some countries. As soon as the 
mulberry-trees began to bear leaves, they served to 
feed the worms. 

In Greece, too, noble ladies were the first to attend 
to the rearing of the worms, with the assistance of 
their servants and their children, and encouraged 
and extended the culture and the fabrication of 
silk throughout the whole country. Under Justin 
II., the successor of Justinian I., ambassadors from 
Sogdiana declared that the Grecian silk was, in no 
respect, inferior to that of China, and highly com- 
plimented the emperor upon his success. Silk was 
at length produced in such abundance that the em- 
peror Alexius, as it is related by his daughter, 
Anna* the historian, ‘distributed, in the year 1005, 





*Anna Commena. See Gibbon, in regard to the 
merit of ber history.—THt TRANSLATOR, 








| plied to each of them: 
| little foot is!”’ 


on the eve of a battle with the Scythians, among 
those of his soldiers whom he was unable to provide 
with armor, helmets and breast-plates of iron-col- 


| ored silk.”’ 


————ae) ~~ 


SOMETHING FURTHER FROM THE 
SOUTHERN EXPOSITION, 


THE BEE-HIVE, AND SOME BEES THAT OUR FRIEND 
FREDDIE CRAYCRAFT NEGLECTED TO TELL 
ABOUT. 


scription of the great Soutbern Exposition, 
which was held at Louisville last fall; but | 
did not see any mention of the wonderful hive of 
bees that was on exhibition. They fairly outdid the 
Cyprians and Syrians, for they were not only in full 


We seripti CRAYCRAFT wrote a very nice de- 
—_ 


| blast after dark, but they actually swarmed at 10 
; o'clock at night. 
| fiery that the exclamation of the Irishman who got 
| Stung by a honey-bee might bave been very well ap- 


As to their disposition, it was so 


“Och! murthcr, bow hot bis 


But to lay aside joking, I will tell of them. When 
the daily papers announced that, in honor of the 
bee-keepers’ convention, there would be shown in 
the fireworks exhibition a piece entitled ‘* Busy 
Bees,’ I was very anxious to see it. So when the 
sky-rockets began to fly, and the blue lights and Ro- 
man candles to blaze, I hastened out into the park 
and secured a good position to see the “ Busy Bees.” 


| In due time that particutar ** piece,” as it was calicd, 
| was ready to be fired off; and in order that my 
| young friends who have never seen an exhibition of 


fireworks may understand, I will say that the 
‘*pieces’”’ which‘are intended to represent different 
objects, or mottoes, consist of great numbers of 
little Roman candles, lights of different colors, pin- 


| wheels, squibs, and other kinds of fireworks, ar- 
| ranged ona framework of wood, and raised ten or 


twelve feet from the ground on posts. Well, the 
pyrotechnist stepped up to one of these, touched a 
light to the quick-match that ran down the post, 
and immediately there was seen a streak of fire run- 


| ning up the post, and all around over the frame- 


work, lighting up innumerable little blazes that 
burned steadily in every color,and made a very 
good picture of an old-fashioned straw skep, with 
the motto under it, in large letters of fire, * By In- 
dustry We Thrive.’ Just at the entrance of the 
hive, little squibs were continually falling and dart- 
ing here and there, as they went toward the ground. 
It was a perfect representation of a hive of bees ia 
full blast. After this scene had lasted some little 
time, suddenly it seemed as if the hive opened, and 
the little flery bees swarmed out in great numbers, 
just as honey-bees rush from ahive. They shot up 
into the air, of ali colors and sizes — blacks, Italians, 
and Cyprians; drones, workers, and queens, darting 
to this side and that, and I rather think that even 
drones of this variety of bees would sting consider- 
ably, if you should happen to catch them in your 
bare hands. 

When it seemed that enough bees had swarmed 
out of that skep to fill several Simplicity hives, there 
was a loud explosion, a dozen sky-rockets shot up 
toward the heavens, and as a battery of Roman can- 
dies began to pop, pop, pop, near by, the wonderful 
bee-hive was gone, and nothing remained to tell of 
its brief existence but a wreath of blue smoke float- 
ing away through the trees. W. C. PELHAM, 

Maysville, Ky., Jan., 1884. 
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LETTER FROM JAPAN. 


BY A LITTLE GIRL ONLY ELEVEN YEARS OLD. 





“ry EAR MR. ROOT: — You have so kindly sent 
{ 3) us GLEANINGS for such a long time, that I 

thought I would write to thank you. Though 
we do not keep bees, we enjoy reading your journal 
very much, 
in America, but itis sucha long time 


| not use tables to sit around at meal-time, as we do, 


Papa had a hive of bees when we were | 
since we left | 


our home there, that I have forgotten rearly all | 


AVM GEL 


SHdIaV'I 


>-NVdVf£ NI IHAVUL 


a EAL 


"NIQONVIVd 


aboutthem. Papaoften thouzht of writing to thank 
you for sending GLEANINGS, but always had so much 
to do with his mission work that he had no time to 
But my dear papa died five months ago. He 
took sick from a poor woman he was attending. 

The Japanese do not use honey for food; however, 
they have a “bee syrup" which they use as medi- 
cine. They consider it poisonous to eat with food. 

The Japanese eat rice and fish a great deal. They 


do so, 





use the bulbs of the lily and lotus flower. They do | 


but each individual has a small stand about the size 
of an ottoman, with a rim around about an inch 
high. The ladies sit on their legs as if kneeling, but 
the men cross them in Turkish style. Their rooms 
are small; some so small they will not admit a bed- 
stead. The Japanese think that bedsteads are very 
funny, and that beds are very soft and springy. One 
of my acquaintances said she would be afraid of fall- 
ing off, if she slept on one, and at first she was quite 


afraid to sit on a rocking-chair. On one occasion a 
servant employed in a foreign family had some rela- 
tives pay her a visit, and they thought every thing 
was very strange, especially sofas and chairs. The 
Japanese men have adopted the foreign style of 
dress a great deal. Cadets, soldiers, officials, and 
young men in government service have foreign 
dress entirely. But the way some of them stalk 
along the streets with a short-waisted coat, small 
and tight pantaloons, and ill-shaped shoes, with 2 


4, 
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stove-pipe hat, is ludicrous. They have takena/} Ada $1.00 for her letter and photograph. 


great fancy to canes,and also to Turkish towels, 
which they use as scarfs and small shawls, and near- 
ly every one has 4 shirt, to which they add one or 
more of the following things: Hat, shoes, stockings, 
gloves, and necktie. The women dress in the native 
way except for umbrellas; however, some have 
adopted foreign dress, and wear high-heeled shoes, 
small parasols, cloaks and dresses; and though some 
of them leok awkward with their hair done up in 
foreign style, and with dresses, gloves, and shoes on, 
still there are some that are quite at ease. 

I willsend a photograph of a kago,or Japanese 
palanquin, to the little girls you speak of in the Ju- 
VENILE. I have traveled in one; and though they 
are uncomfortably small for an adult, I was quite 
comfortable, for Iam only eleven. Please give my 
love to the little girls. ADA M. KRECKER. 

Tokio, Japan, Oct. 4, 1883. 

Here is something further from our young 
friend Ada: 

New Year’s day isa great holiday in Japan. Ona 
the Ist every house has a smal! pine-tree before the 
door. Every person is out with his best, and mostly 
new clothing. Every family tries to have a break- 
fast of pounded rice cakes that have mashed beans 
in the center. On the 16th the Japanese think the 
door of heaven is opened, and all those in hell are 
having a holiday,so any wrong action is not re- 
proved. Just nowis the great kite-flying season in 
Japan. The Japanese kites are of a very different 
shape from the American kites. They are square, 
and have sometimes singers attached to them. 
Girls are playing battle-door and shuttle-cock. 

Tokio, Japan, Jan. 9, 1884. ADA M. KRECKER. 

[am sure, friend Ada, we all feel very much 
obliged for what you tell us about our Jap- 
anese brothers and sisters. I donot know 
but boys and girls might sit down cross-leg- 
ged, or on their feet, as you say the women 
do; but for people no older than I am even, 
it seems to me it would be very fatiguing. 
Why, when I sit down to play with Huber 
after dinner, that way, it makes me feel so 
stiff that I can not walk straight for quite a 
little time afterward. But then, I suppose 
itis all in habit, although I think it would be 
very hard for old peopl , say those who can 
not sit easily without their easy-chairs. It 
seems to me that palanquin would be a very 
nice thing to ride in, if it were not for the 
feeling that somebody had to be lugging you 
around. However, if people wanted work 
badly, and were stout and able, perhaps they 
would enjoy the privilege of lugging you 
around, provided the pay were satisfactory. 
[ am sorry our engraver didn’t succeed in 
having the lady with a book a littie more life- 
like. In your photograph she was quite a 
beauty. One would imagine you must have 
warm weather there, or that good-looking 
young fellow would feel a trifle chilly going 
around bare-legged. It seems to me their 
ideas of decorum in the presence of ladies is 
a trifle different from ours. And about those 
Japanese kites, it is just wonderful to think 
of their all getting a mania for kite-flying. 
I know schoolboys sometimes all go on one 
thing for awhile, and then something else. 
What is it about the “singers”? That is 
something I never heard of. Is it something 
that the wind makes sing? I may explain 
to our readers, that we credited our friend 


| 
| 
| 





And what do you suppose she picked out of 
our list for the dollar? Why, it was the life 
of our President Garfield ; and I don’t know 
that she could have found any thing better 
to be sent clear to Japan. 








Every girl or boy, under 15 years « 
age, who writes a letter for this depart 
ment, CONTAINING SOME VALUABLE Fact 
NOT GENERALLY KNOWN, ON BEES 0° OTHEK 
MATTERS, will receive one of David Cook's 
excellent five-cent Sunday-school books 
Many of these books contain the same 
matter that you find in Sunday-schoo! 
books costing from $1.00 to $1.50. If you 
have had one or more books, give us thi 
names that we may not send the same 
twice. We have now in stock, six different 
books, as follows: Silver Keys, Sheer Of! 
The Giant Killer, The Roby Family, Kes 
cued from Egypt, and Ten Nights in a Bai 
Room. 


* A chiel’s amang ye, takin’ notes; 
An’ faith, he’ll prent it.” 


THE BABY OF THE HOUSEHOLD. 


“PELL, little friends, Huber has been 
WY sick. Is it not sad to see a baby 
sick? For a few days he tried to 
play, but he couldn’t ; and finally he just lay 
in his crib all day feverish, moaning plain- 
tively. How anxiously we watched for his 
little smiles, and tried to make him notice 
us! In the evening L held him a little. while 
his mother fixed the crib for him, and all at 
once he turned over and made a grab at 
something. It was some letters he saw stick- 
ing in my pocket. I tried to have him take 
something else, but he whopped over and 
grabbed the letters in both of his hands, and 
then began to crumple them to hear them 
rattle, and finally pushed them into his lit- 
tle mouth, and tried to sing as he does about 
his play. We all rejoiced, because we 
thought he seemed better; and pretty soon 
he was really better, and would laugh and 
coo and sing in his way. Didn’t you ever 
hear a baby eight months of age sing’ 
Well, he does not sing any tune, but he just 
made a noise like an old biddy in a spring 
morning, when she feels happy. He always 
sings when he eats his breakfast. Well. 
when he got so he could laugh right out loud 
with a real boyish laugh, then we knew he 
was a great deal better. 

My little friends, did you ever hear an 
eight-months-old baby laugh out loud’ 
How it seems to bubble fourth in that deli- 
cious, childlike strain! His sister Blue 
Eyes had fixed a shawl over her head ina 
sort of comical way, and then she would run 
toward him, and he would make his hands 
fly, and feet too, and then just ‘“‘ haha’ 
right out. The whole family gathered 
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around him, and then we had to laugh right 
out too. Now, if your baby was never sick, 
you do not know how happy and thankful 
we felt to have him well again, and able to 
laugh and crow and play. Poor little dears! 
what do they know about sickness and sor- 
row and pain? Butthey are God’s children, 
you know, as well as ours, and he has said,— 
Behold the fowls of the air: for they sow not, nei- 
ther do they reap, nor gather into barns; yet your 
heavenly Father feedeth them. Are ye not much 
better than they?—Marr. 6: 26. 

























































My pa has 33 stands; of bees. ‘< have brown eyes. I 
have a little sister. Shehas blue eyes. She is three 
yearsold. Igotoschool. I read in the first reader. 
Steelville, Ill. CORA SUESBERRY, age 6. 


My pa’s bees keep him. I !ike bees first rate, but I 
like honey better. The bees bite with their tails, 
but the honey doesn’t. My pa bas 13 stands, and 
they are wintering well. Bees get honey from Indi- 
an tobacco here. EDWARD E. VICARY. 
Morrison, Col , Jan. 13, 1884. 


THE PALED BEE-YARD. 

This summer we gathered more honey from our 
hives than any of our neighbors. We have our bee- 
yard paled in now, and the bees fly over and through 
the cracks. I love to look at them. The worms 
killed one colony this fall, and it was the best one 
too; we got a great deal of honey from it. 

JOHNNIE W. CALDWELL, age 12. 
White Sulphur Springs, Ga. 


MANDA’S LETTER. 
My schoolmate said that you would send every 
little girla book that would send you a letter, and 
she said that you were a great bee-man. 


We did have about 21 hives full. My papa does not 
take the JUVENILE, but I am going to coax him to 
take it. MANDA PRUSER, age 11. 
Defiance, Ohio. aoe 

HONEY ¥ROM SUMAC. 

Pa had 12 hives last spring, and now he has 31, 
Last winter the moths killed one stand. Patooka 
good deal of honey, but he did not weighit. The 
bees gather honey of the sumac and other flowers. 
This summer has not been a very good honey year. 
CHARLES A. KYLE, age 13. 
Houston, Mo., Oct. 30, 1883. 


FROM 14 TO 28, AND 600 1 LBS. OF HONEY. 

lam a little boy, and my pa has 28 hives of bees. 
He had only 14 in the spring. He got more than 600 
ibs. of honey, and has got all his bees in the cellar, 
except 2. He has a board fence along the north side 
of where his bees are in the summer, to keep the 
cold wind off them. He has a fence along the north 
side of his grapevines. HARRY HARTMAN. 
Clarksburg, Grey Co., Co., Ont., Jan. 3, 1884. 





CLOTHES-PINS - VS. NAPKIN-RINGS. 
My brother has two swarms of bees, and they are 
living over winter so far. I willtell youa cheap plan 
fora napkin-holder. Take a nice white clothes-pin 
and put a pretty picture on it near the top, and tie 
a bright ribbon in a bow just above the split, and 
place the napkin in the pin. If you think this is 
worth a book, please send me Silver Keys. 

CLARA BEECHER. 
Hanna City, Peoria Co., Ills., Jan. 16, 1884. 

Well done, Clara. Your fact is a novel 


We have | 
some bees, but they are dying off for want of honey. | 


one, certainly, and I confess I can not see | 


why a clothes-pin is not just as good as a 
napkin-ring. It certainly will answer the 
purpose, if anybody likes them. 


ABBIE’S MOTHER, AND HER BEES. 

We have 39 stands of bees. I have one stand of 
my own. We have a little house to put them in, in 
winter. Wehave hay under them,and hay between, 
and pa’s haystack almost over them. Mamma suid 
she will sell out, if she can. She saidit is too hard 
work for her. ABBIE SEARS, age 9. 

Ashland, Neb., Jan. 3, 1£84. 

Now, Abbie, we have had quite a discus- 
sion as to whether bee-keeping is too heavy 
work for women. If I understand it, your 
mamma would rather take side with the af- 
tirmative, would she? 





THE MOTHERLESS CHILDREN. 

Well, Uncle Amos, it has been a good while since 

I wroteto you. Since then, my ma has died and left 

| me and my sister to keep house. She died very sud- 
denly on the night of May 11. I am 14 years old, and 
my sister is ll. [havetwo little brothers and two 
| little sisters, the oldest 7 years, the youngest 3 years. 
I also have one large brother, 17 years old. Pa had 
the misfortune to lose almost all his bees last winter, 
on account of not getting them packed away in time. 
He was summoned on a jury just about the time he 
should have packed them, and was away for five 
weeks. He has been thinking of having his name 
placed in Blasted Hopes. Coal oil is good to take 
wax off your hands. I was at Sunday-school once 
thissummer. Thereis no Sunday-school nearer than 
Milo—that is about six miles from our house. |! 
| don’t suppose [ shall go to school this winter, for | 


| must keep house for pa, and help take care of the 
little ones. Low. F. HALL. 
| Indianola, Warren Co., lowa, Nov. 27, 1883. 

May God bless and help you, my little 
| friend. 


Our bees, three colonies, are ail we are going to tr) 
| to winter this year. They are in good shape for win- 
ter,if plenty of natural stores is of any account. 
Each hive has eight Langstroth frames filled com- 
pletely with honey and brood. We are trying a new 
way to protect them from the weather (or, at least, 
itis new tous) this winter. We leave the upper 
stories on empty, and lay a device (I do not know 
whose to callit) on top of the frames to raise the 
cushion, or make a passage for the bees, and fill the 
rest of the upper story with short cut straw, just 
thrown in loose, and the cover put on, and then the 
whole hive enveloped in corn-fodder. 

I will tell you the way we put the fodder on. Just 
take two little poles that will bend easily; stick one 
end inthe ground, and bend over and stick in the 
ground, and another pole the reverse,so that the 
bows cross right over the hive. Then commence and 
set fodder the same as it is shocked in the field, and 
tie with straw at the top, and you have a nice little 
house that will keep out wind and rain; and if the 
bees do die, the fodder will not spoil. 

Our Sabbath-school is still in progress, and papa 
says they will try tokeep it up all winter—something 
| that has never been accomplished in this neighbor- 
| hood yet. The weather is very rough and cold now 
| here. It makes a person shrug up bis shoulders to 
! hear the wind whistle around the house. 

Victoria J. FIELDS, 
Valley Point, Pa., Nov. 28, 1883. 
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A SHORT LETTER FROM A LITTLE GIRL. 
Pa has six colonies of bees. They are packed in 
chaff. Llike honey, but I do not like stings. 
Newburg, O., Jan., 1884. LOTTIE KELLY, age 5. 


I helped my Uncle George take care of his bees | 


last summer, and we had lots of honey. My paisa 

mason, and I carry brick for him when there is no 

school. GEO. D. HILTON, age 7. 
Fremont, Mich., Dec. 26, 1883. 


FROM 13 TO 29, AND 400 LBS. OF HONEY. 

My brother keeps bees. He started in the spring 
with 13 colonies; increased by natural swarming to 
29,and got 400 lbs. of honey. His bees are blacks, 
but he intends to get Italians next spring. 

Lieury, Ont., Dec., 1885. GEORGE DURR, age 10. 


FLORA’S LITTLE LETTER. 

My pa keeps bees, and I like them and honey too. 
I have got a little brother, 8 months old; he has blue 
eyes. He is a cunning little fellow. [ have been 
only 27 days to school. FLorA J. RYMPH, age 9. 

Port Erven, N. Y. 

LITTLE CHICKENS ON CHRISTMAS DAY. 

My brother has 10 stands of bees; he bad 11, but 
some one broke one all to pieces to get the honey. 
We have 6 little chickens. We found them under 


the barn Christmas day, and we have got them all | 


yet. LIZZIE MARGRAVE. 
Nohart, Nebraska. 

CUTTING A BEE-TREE, AND WHAT THEY FOUND IN IT. 
Last summer pa found two bee-trees. This fall 

he cut one of them, and got only a few empty combs, 

He sold eight swarms this fall. We got about 400 


ibs. of honey this year. 
FREDDIE A. PEASE, age 10. 


Kingsville, Ohio, Dee., 1883. 


ELMER'S REPORT. 


I thought I would teil you how pxpa is getting | 
We have 40 colonies, mostly in | 


along with his bees. 


your chaff hives, and the rest packed in chaff on | 
He has sold 15 colonies, to go off | 


summer stands. 

next spring. I bave twolittle brothers, 2 and 4 years 

eld. ELMER 8. DIEFFENBACH, age 9. 
Crosskill Mills, Berks Co., Pa., Jan. 1, 1884. 


A RAT IN A BEE-HIVE. 
My brothers keep bees. 
bought 3 swarms; this summer they had but 3 of 
them died. The other day a rat got into one of the 
hives, and stirred the bees up so that some of them 
came in the bouse and tlew around my mother’s 
head. L. E. Kincatp, 
Pleasant Ridge, N.C., Jan. 12, 1884. 


25, 


FRANK AND HIS WHITE LEGHORNS. 


My pa has 50 stands of Italian bees, and took out | 


3000 Ibs. of honey. He gave me one hive of Italians. 
I took out 80 lbs. of honey. I have a team and har- 
ness and buggy. I have worked in the field since I 
was 8 years old. Lhaveafine yard of white leg- 
horns, and [ sell cggs, $2.00 for 13. 

Ogden, Ia., Jan. 13. FRANK CONNELLY, age 14. 


HATTIE THE BEE-GIRL. 

l have very good luck with my becs; all are in 
good order. I keep them on their summer stands 
all winter. It is warm to-day. They are fiying as 
in summer. I call my department the * Yellow 
Band.” I have three hives; father has 20; Ihavea 
good time in summer. HATTiéE the Bee-Girl. 

State Line, Miss., Dec. 26, 1883. 


Winter before last they | 


FROM 3 TO 5, AND 100 LBS. OF HONEY. 

This is my first letter. I thought all summer I 
would write, but I went to school, and I have a good 
| deal of work todo athome. My pa bought 3 stands 
| of bees last fall; they swarmed 5 times last sum- 
|mer. We took 100 lbs, of honey out of one hive; 
| there is one hive we have not got any honey from. 
Afton, la., Dec., 1883. IpA C. URAY, age 11. 
| 


HOW SADIE GOT STUNG IN THE NIGHT. 
| My pa keeps bees. He had 14 stands, but he sold 
one. Sometimes I help patend them. I have been 
stung twice—once when we were hunting for the 
queen, and the other time was in the night when I 
; wasinbed. It had got in the house somehow, and 
| got On my ear. SADIE Boaas, age 11. 
| Endicott, Neb., Jan. 24, 1884. 


A LETTER FROM A 7-YEAR-OLD BOY. 

| Llive at my grandpa’s. My uncle Robert keeps 
| bees. He has 18 stocks. Sometimes I put on my 
| gloves and veil, and help him. I have two bantam 
chickens, a kitten, and we have two Jersey calves 
and two canary birds. We have a horse we call 
Dolly. I went to school until the snow got too deep 
for me. J. CLINTON DENHAM, age 7. 


St. Clairsville, O., Jan., 1884. 


HOW OUR BEES ARE GETTING ON. 

Our bees are in the cellar. There are 26 stands, 
and one of them is mine. I got them a little way 
from our house, on a maple-tree. We found two in 
the woods near our house, but we have not got 
them yet. We didnot get much honey this year, 
but we willtry it another year. Pa is going to make 
un observatory-hive this winter. Wa. TYRRELL. 

LaPorte, Ind., Dec. 12, 1853. 





LYDIA AND HER THREE WHITE DUCKS. 

Pa has 8 colonies of bees. Last summer 3 of them 
swarmed. We got a good bit of honey from our 
, bees. In the summer, when they swarm, I go out 
and see pa hive them. I like to see the little busy 
bees gather honey at the flowers, for I like honey 
| very well. I have 3 white ducks; they come every 
| evening for some corn. LyprA MARTIN, age 11. 

Goodville, Lancaster Co., Pa., Jan. 25, 1884. 


EVA’S REPORT OF HER PA’S BEE-CAVE. 
Pa has fed out 400 lbs. of honey to the bees. Our 
| bee-cave is 28 ft. long, 7 feet wide, and 7 ft. deep, 
' and covered with 2 ft. of eartb, and a roof over that. 
| There is a ventilator in one end, 1 foot square, and a 
| door in the other end. They winter perfect every 
| time, without any dwindling. Next time [ write I 
| will tell you about pa’s bee-feeder. 
Eva L. FARRINGTON. 
| Strawberry Point, Ia., Nov. 6, 1883. 


| LETTER FROM A 4-YEAR-OLD BEE-GIRL. 
Iam a little bee-girl. Don’t you like me? 
you send me a book? You sent Minerva one. 
| Darsy Bett DUNCAN, age 4. 

Black Lick, Indiana Co., Pa., Dec., 1883. 

Why, Daisy, it would be funny if I did not 
like little girls four years old, who can 
write letters, and a bee-girl besides. Why, 
_it makes me real happy to think L have got 
/such little friends. We send you a book, 
| with great pleasure. Your letter was very 
‘nicely written, even if you did not putin 
| any periods and other marks; but I guess 
| we have got it all right, haven’t we ? 


Won't 
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ANNIE’S FIRST LETTER. 

My brother has 29 colonies in the cellar, and one 
outside. I help him to put frames and section box- 
es together. ANNIE 8. GRINSELL, age 9. 

Baden, St. Louis Co., Mo., Jan. 16, 1884. 


FANNIE, AND THE QUEEN SHE FOUND “TWO TIMES.” 

Pa has 9 swarms of bees. He found one swarm in 
the woods, They were Italians. We had 3 swarms 
to commence with last spring. I helped look for the 
queen, and I found her2times. I like to look for 
queens. I put on aveil,and go out. One skip made 
30 Ibs. of comb honey. FANNIE B. MATHEWS. 

Katonah, N. Y. it he 

LIZZIE’S REPORT. 

Papa has 5 swarms of bees. He had 7, but 2 went 
away this summer. He has them in Simplicity 
hives, surrounded with rough boxes packed with 
leaves; he has been taking GLEANINGS for two or 
three years; he says if he don’t get more honey next 
year than this you must give him a corner in Blast- 
ed Hopes. LIZZIE BATTLES. 

Blairsville, Indiana Co., Pa., Dec., 1883. 


5000 LBS. OF COMB HONEY. 

My father has about 100 hives of bees at our place, 
and about 30 at a place five miles from here, that a 
man works for extracted honey. Father works for 
comb honey; he got 5000 Ibs. last year. He builta 
new shop last fall. He has a horse-power for his 
shop. Heis making a sawing-machine now. 

JEWELL TAYLOR, age 10. 

Forestville, Minn., Jan. 10, 1884. 





I am the little girl to whom you sent the nice book 
called the Roby Family. It was a good book. We 
all read it, and send many thanks to you. I can not 
tell you about bees, as you wish little boys and girls 
to, but pa says he will get some next summer. Per- 
haps I can 8ay some thing about the busy little bees, 
but I do want another one of your books. Will you 
send me Rescued from Egypt? 

Amy C. MCKESSON, age 13. 

Brecksville, O., Jan. 21, 1884. 





SUB-EARTH VENTILATION; BY ONE OF THE JUVEN- 
ILES. 

My pa keeps about 60 swarms of bees. I am almost 
a bee-keeper myself. I manage the honey-gate 
when pa is weighing honey. He has made a venti- 
lator for getting fresh air. The air comes through 
the ventilator 4 feet below the top of the ground, 
and the air from the ventilator is not much warmer 
or colder than the air in the cellar. 

BrRwUcE COLTON, age 9. 
Waverly, Iowa, Dec. 30, 1883. 


THE BEES THAT ABSCONDED, AND THE OTHERS 
THAT DIED. 

We have 13 swarms of black bees. Last summer 
the first swarm we had was a big one, and it came 
out about ten o'clock, and it commenced to make 
comb; in the afternoon it came out and went off. 
We have not had much surplus honey this year, for 
itwasa bad year. Last spring four of our skeps 
died. Will you tell me what made them die? 

WALTER L. Morris, age 13. 

Youngstown, N. Y., Dec. 29, 1883. 

Why, Walter, it would be a pretty hard 
matter to tell why your bees died, without 
more facts in the case, unless I should say 
it was for want-of breath. Was it not for 
lack of food, Walter ? 





MOLASSES FOR WINTER FOOD. 

I received Silver Keys in safety, but have not got 
it read through, as I go to school and do not have 
much time to read. My brother has got his bees 
packed in chaff hives for winter, and he feeds them 
molasses every day. KATIE M. BRIGGs. 

Deposit, N. Y., Nov. 27, 1883. 

Friend Katie, unless your brother has bet- 
ter molasses than I have ever found under 
that name, I am afraid he will have trouble 
in wintering. I wish you would let us know 
in spring whether they come through all 
right or not. 


3000 LBS. OF HONEY; THE BLACK PONY, AND THE 
WHITE-CRESTED BLACK POLANDS. 

My father keeps 50 stands of bees, and took out 
3000 Ibs. of honey. [ have one stand. My father 
packed them late in the season, and I did not get any 
honey. My bees are Italians. I found one great big 
swarm of bees in the grove. I have a little black 
pony, and I rode at our fair, and got first premium 
when I was 9 years old. I have a yard of white-crest- 
ed black Polish chickens, and sell eggs at $2.00 per 
13. SARAH CONNELLY, age 12, 

Ogden, Iowa, Jan. 13, 1884. 


BEES THAT WERE PUT UP STAIRS, AND HOW THEY 
TURNED OUT. 

My papa caught a swarm of bees in the corn-field; 
and when cold weather came he put them in the cel- 
lar, and up stairs,and in the house. They would 
come out, and papa would have to catch them and 
put them back; and when spring came he had no 
bees atall. Now, my papa boughta stand of Italians 
last spring; he swarmed them twice last summer; 
thinks he will have better success this summer. He 
sent for 500 of your pound sashes. 

WILLIAM HASENYAGER. 

Tecumseh, Johnson Co., Neb., Jan. 18, 1884. 

1 presume, William, your pa did not put 
the bees up stairs after that. Unless you 
have a good dry dark frost-proof cellar | 
think they had better be outdoors, packed 
in chaff. I have never heard of very good 
success with bees up stairs. Light gets in 
during warm days; and when the winter is 
very cold, it is apt to freeze. 

I thought I would tell you how pa is getting along 
with his bees. We started in to winter 9 colonies 
last winter; doubled to 7 in the spring, and had 21 
this fall; doubled to 18. We got about 400 Ibs. this 
fall. Pa hasn’t any extractor yet, but thinks he will 
have to have one. I will tell you how pa winters his 
bees. He leaves them on their summer stand, and 
cuts coarse slough grass, ties it in smali bunches, 
sets it up nicely around the hives, like shocks of rye 
or wheat, and ties a cord around near the bottom, 
and around the top. He has very good luck getting 
through the winter. This was a very poor season 
for honey, as it was 80 wet and cold and windy. Pa 
kas bought 50 new Simplicity hives. He has not got 
frames enough forthem. He thinks he will have to 
order some for them from you. Pa is well pleased 
with the A BC book and the smoker you sent him. 
We are going to school this winter, and we like our 
teacher very much. I say we; I mean myself and 
my twin sister Louisiana. I have a little sister § 


years old. She says it seems we get so many books 
from you we ought to know you. 
ALABAMA ALLISON, age 14. 
Beaver Crossing, Seward Co., Neb., Dec, 31, 1883, 
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My father has no bees. We had some, but when 
winter came they died, and we never had any since. 
I have seven sistcrs and one brother. I should like 
to come and see your little boy Huber. 

SOPHIA HASELBARTH, age 12. 

Defiance, Ohio, Nov. 28, 1883. 


My pa has 50 stands of bees. He is going to pack 
them soon for winter. We pack our bees in the cel- 
lar. We did not have much honey this year. Iam 
not going to school this week. I have got a little 
baby brother. His nameis Fred. I think Fred isa 
prettier name than Peter. LINA LANGTON. 

Windham, O., Oct. 29, 1883. 

JOHNNY AND HIS BROTHER; THE BEES, AND THE 

CALF, 

My brother and I have three hives of bees. 
grandpa was moving bees Saturday. Wehave seven 
head of cattle. I have one calf, and I call her Rose. 
This summer a swarm of bees went over our house. 

Montrose, Lee Co., Iowa. JOHN E. ALVIS. 


My 


ARTHUR AND HIS PETS. 

As my sister wrote you a letter, I thought I would 
write too. Pa has got one stand of bees I call mine. 
He said it was the biggest stand of bees he had. 
As the other boys are telling what their pets are, I 





will tell you what mine are. I have a pet cat, and a | 
pet lamb. My lamb got its leg broken last summer. | 
The Sunday-school had a Christmas-tree here. I got 
a box of water-colors. I love to paint with them. 
This is my first letter. ARTHUR W. COOMBES. 

Memphis, Ind. 

My pa bought a swarm of hybrids last spring. 
They increased to four. The two last ones were 
small, so he fed them sugar so they would have plen- 
ty of honey to winter on. This fall he bought six 
more, so now he has 10 fine Italians and one Syrian. 
The mother of one Italian swarm is an imported 
queen that came trom your place. I like honey, and 
like to see the bees werk; they sting me sometimes. 
Pais going to send for the A BC and GLEANINGS 
this week, and a smoker. 

Bettsvile, O. JouN H. WHITNEY, age 11. 





HOW MAMMA GOT THREE SWARMS OF BEES. 
My father has 17 swarms of bees, and they all | 
started from athird swarm. They are all but one | 
swarm buried in the garden, and the other is in the 
cellar. They are all in old-fashioned hives. Papa is 
going to get some new hives. What kind do you | 
think would be best? Last summer papa went fish- | 
ing, and told mamma that she could have all the 
bees that came out, and there were three swarms 
when papa came home. He thought mamma hada | 
pretty good day’s work. We live on a big farm. 
DeRuyter, N. Y. ANNA LEWIS, age 12. 


A CAUTION ABOUT USING SMOKERS. 

Pa commenced last spring to take care of bees; 
he bought 12 swarms; they swarmed nearly all of 
the time; he has 28 swarms. He had bees in 31 
hives, but other bees robbed 2, and he got fire into 
one with his smoker while taking off honey which 
scorched the bees, and melted the honey before he 
discovered it. He has about 600 lbs. of white comb 
honey, and about 40 lbs. of buckwheat comb honey, 
besides some extracted. 

Moravia, N. Y. MINNIE M. WHITNEY, age 13. 

Minnie, tell your pa to be careful to give 
the smoker a puff just before he blows the 
smoke on the bees, and then he won't get 
any sparks in the hives. 





A NICELY ARRANGED APIARY OF 115 HIVES. 
Pa has 115 colonies of bees, and I help him in the 
apiary, and go to school whenever there is one in 
the district. Pa has a Barnes foot-power saw, and 
enough material cut in shape for 75 two-story Lang- 
stroth hives, and a honey-extractor, uncapping-can, 
lamp nursery, and lots of other things. He hag his 


bees in the orchard, and winters on the summer 
stands, packed with straw and leaves, and he has a 
screen of evergreens about 12 or 15 feet high, on the 
west side of the orchard. 
OLIVER R. Moss, age 12 
Colchester, Ill., Jan. 21, 1884. 


THE NEW HOUSE, ETC. 

As my sister Maud wrote to you, I thought | 
would write too, as I was 10 years old last December. 
We are living in our new house, and we find it very 
comfortable, through this cold weather. This is the 
first letter I have written; Igo to Sabbath-school, 
but I have not been since we burned out, for I have 
not had any thing to wear. Pa has got some of his 
bees down cellar, and some outdoors, packed away 
for winter. Those that are down cellar are happy. 
Does the new railroad come near you? If it does, | 
am coming out there to see your little Huber that | 
have read so much about. 

NELLIE MAY LATHROP. 

Marshall, Mich., Jan. 7, 1884. 


HENRY’S OPINION OF THE SIMPLICITY HIVE. 
Father has 8 swarms of bees. We have the Sim- 


plicity hives; this winter we made eight boxes. | 


have aswarm too. The Simplicity hive is a very 
handy box for bees, but some people say they don't 
like the Simplicity hive. They say that you can’t 
see if they have honey or not; but we like them, as 
they are so handy to look at,if they have the sec- 
tions full. Ilike to be about the bees when they 
swarm. I like to help to hive them. Jonathan 
Horst has 17 swarms, and he made boxes in our shop. 
We have a circular saw, and a little horse-power to 


| run it, and he made 12 boxes. 


HENRY W. MARTIN, age 15. 
Goodville, Pa., Jan. 25, 1884. 


CLARA’S ACCOUNT OF CUTTING A BEE-TREE. 
Papa has 6 stands of bees, all packed over head 


| and ears in chaff. They are all hybrids but one 


Italian. They made what I calllotsof honey. One 
young swarm made 69 lbs. of comb honey in pound 
sections. As we have no basswood here, don’t you 
think that was well done? Papa got a queen from 
Mr. Doolittle, but she was a hybrid; then when they 
swarmed they went to the woods. Papa and Uncle 


| John found one inatree. The man who owned the 
| tree did not want it cut, so they climbed up. 


Papa 
said it was a large pine-tree. It was 10 feet up to 
where the bees were, and they cut a hole and took 
the honey out. They got 6 big buckets full of com! 
honey. They let it down with a long rope. 

CLARA HUSTON, age 10 

Somerset, Somerset Co., Pa. 

CHARLEY’S FIRST LETTER. 

Ma has 18 colonies of bees. She commenced two 
years ago with three hives. Her bees didn’t do very 
well last summer. Ma keeps geese, ducks, turkeys, 
and hens. I have two sisters and two brothers. My 
paisafarmer. Hehas5 “eighties,” all improved 
but 40 acres. We have three span of horses, pigs 
and cattle, four cats, one dog, and lots of doves. ! 
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took my music lesson a week ago. I love music. I 
gotoschool. I haven’t missed one day, nor been 
tardy. Ilike my teacher. I do lots of chores. This 
is my first letter. If you can read this, please send 
me Ten Nights in a Bar-Room. 
CHARLES ARTIS, age 10. 
Augusta, Eauclaire Co., Wis., Jan. 21, 1884. 


A PAPA WHO DOESN’T DRINK NOR SMOKE NOR 
PLAY CARDS. 


Papa has two bee-yards — one here and one in Olm- 
stead. He has but two hives here. He says they did 
not freeze up this time, in spite of being the coldest 
weather we ever had. Papa makes all his hives 
himself, and sells a good many besides. He doesn’t 
drink nor smoke nor play cards. He is the best 
papain this wide world. I shall keep bees, too, this 
coming summer, and so will my little brother John- 


ny. BERTHA KUEHNE. 
Cairo, Il, Jan. 25, 1884. 


HARRY’S PROBLEM. 

My pa has 19 swarms of bees, mostly in chaff hives. 
One swarm went away last summer, but pa followed 
them toatree. Last fall he cut the tree and got 30 
lbs. of honey. Pa said he would give me a swarmof 
bees if I would make a Simplicity hive. I havea 
problem for you. A man had an 8-gallon jar full of 
oil; also a5 and a3 gallon jar, and wanted to divide 
the oil equally between the 5 and the 8 gallon jars. 
How would he doit? Pa sent for the Story of the 
Bible, and I have it nearly read through. Weall 
like it. HARRY LABARGE. 

Ada, Kent Co., Mich., Jan. 25, 1884. 

Harry, why wouldn’t it do to call it honey, 
instead of oil, and then you know it wound 
be just right for a bee-paper? By the way 
we have to change honey around here, we 
might have to do that very thing. Whowill 
tell Harry how we shall have to manage it ? 


FROM 8 TO 25, AND 300 LBS. OF COMB HONEY. 

EDITOR GLEANINGS:—My brother and I keep bees. 
Winter before last we bought three hives, and they 
increased by natural swarming to eight the first 
year; all came through tbe winter strong. Last 
spring we hada lively time of it during swarming 
season. They increased to 25 large swarms. We 
took 300 Ibs. of comb honey in the spring, from 8 
hives. The summer was so dry that we did not get 
any honey this fall. The winter was so mild upto 
Christmas that the bees have been flying out of the 
hives. But it turned suddenly cold, and snowed, 
and left some of the little fellows sticking to the 
fence-rails. Being overcome by the cold, they could 
not get back to the hive. We also noticed one little 
fellow creeping on the snow, but he soon froze to 
death. We supposed it had been run out of the 
bive for some misbehavior. W. T. KINCAID. 

Gastonia, N.C., Jan. 14, 1884. 


HONEY AND POLLEN IN JANUARY. 


| had 10 stands of bees in Simplicity hives. One of 


them died; five are Italians, and the rest are black. 
We had lots of pollen on the 16th of this month. Four 
und five bees came at atime. This day, the 18th of 
January, lots of pollen. The bees are falling down 
in the sand because of pollen. There have been lots of 
little blue flowers in bloom all winter. The bees get 
their pollen and honey from willow. The one that 
died was a nucleus. CHARLIE RwuSK, age 16. 
Milwaukee, Oregon, Jan. 18, 1884. 


Thank you, Charlie. Iltis quite interest- 


ing to get the knowledge of the countries 





that you juveniles give us. Now,I did not 
know before that Oregon is so much warmer 
than itishere. I had got a kind of idea it is 
cold, because it is away up north by Canada. 


REPORT FROM A FOUNDATION MACHINE, BY ONE OF 
THE JUVENILES. 

The machine that you sent pa works nicely. We 
have made 31lbs.onit. We have 5l swarms of bees. 
They are ail alive yet, nearly all in chaff hives. We 
have had some very cold weather, down to 22° be- 
low zero. Pa’s bees made about 900 lbs. comb honey 
in 1-lb. sections. They would have made more, but 
we could not stop them from swarming. We hived 
28, and put as many back, and one went to the 
woods. Pa never puts unsealed brood in new hives, 
and he never had more than two swarms go away, in 
seven years. D. E. C. ROUTZON. 

Findlay, Ohio, Jan. 7, 1884. 


FROM 16 TO 40, AND 700 LBS. OF HONEY. 

Pa had 17 stands of bees. He lost one in winter, 
and several were very weak. He has increased to 
40, and taken 700 pounds of honey — 500 extracted, 
and the rest in one-pound sections; 33 are in your 
chaff hives, ail painted white, with brown corners 
and top, each with its number in the center of the 
front, with the upper story filled with forest-leaves, 
the rest in the cellar. I have a littlesister. Shehbas 
blue eyes too. Asall other little girls are telling 
what they can do to help their mammas, I will tell 
you what IT can do. I wash dishes, sweep, and 
churn, and take care of the baby. I gotoschool. I 
am in the third grade. I feed the chickens, and 
hunt the eggs when I get home from school. 

PEARL E. VINANT, age 8. 

Sunman, Ripley Co., Ind., Dec., 1883. 


HOW THOMAS HELPED HIVE A SWARM OF BEES 
BAREFOOTED. 


My father has 41 stands of bees; he is wintering 11 
in chaff hives, and 30 in the cellar. I hope any won't 
die, for I like tosee them swarm. It is hard for my 
father to tend to them, as he has but one leg. The 
other was lost at Jackson, Miss., July 12, 1863. I help 
him as much as I can about them. When he takes 
off honey I carry it to the house. I have three 
brothers. The youngest one, the bees don’t like 
nor does he like them. When they sting him it 
makes bim sick. Last summer two stands swarmed 
at the same time, and alighted in the same tree, ina 
cluster. Ihad to be careful where I stepped, for I 
was barefooted. I climbed the tree and shook them 
off in the swarming-box. I held till my father got 
through the fence. They were not light. We put 
them in the same hive in the afternoon. We took 
half the frames that were in that hive, and put into 
another. THOMAS STOCK, age 13. 

Nashua, Iowa, Jan. 16, 1884. 


FLORENCE’S FATHER AT THE FAIR. 

Pa started with 15 colonies of bees, and increased 
to 30 colonies. He took the first premium at the 
county fair at Charleston, Ind., on comb and ex- 
tracted honey, bees, extractor, honey-knife, and 
bee-hive. He made an observatory-hive, so they 
could see the bees. There was a crowd around him 
all the time, to see and ask about the bees. Pa has 
got one colony of hybrids which made him 266 Ibs. of 
extracted honey. He could have taken 50 more lbs., 
but he wanted to feed it to the other bees. He did 
not have any trouble in selling his honey. He could 
have sold more than he did, if he had had it to sell. 
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Every time our neighbors had a swarm come out, | 
they would come to pa to have him hive them, and | 
geta biveof him toputthemin. I visitedthe Louis- | 
ville exposition last fall. Isaw the “ baby engine,’’ | 
and saw them weaving gingham. My uncle, James | 
M. Gray, had a hominy-mill there. Uncle James | 
has got bees, but he is afraid of them. 

FLORENCE E. COOMBES. 

Memphis, Ind., Jan. 13, 1884. 


FROM 9 TO 20, AND $68.00 IN MONEY. 

Pa bas 20 colonies. He reads bee journals and 
books all the time. He had 9% colonies last spring, 
and he sold bees and honey to the amount of $68.00, 
and increased to 19 by swarming. He gets 16%; cts. 
for extracted, 25 cts. for comb honey. We keep 
plenty for our own table, and ma puts it on the table 
every meal — bread and butter and milk. Iam afraid 
of bees, but I can tell when they are robbing and 
swarming. I know the queen, and can tell drones 
and workers. Our honey candies in cold weather 
now; but before we moved across the street, our | 
honey never candied. Pais a carpenter, and makes 
all hives. He wanted me to study the bee-books, 
and read the journals, and be a bee-keeper. I am 
almost nine years old. I should like the Giant Kill- 
er. The clerk who opens the mail will please put 
this at once in the purple basket. 

JOHNNY LAWRENCE. 

Linnville, Ohio, Jan. 28, 1884, 

Well, I declare, Johnny, you deserve the 
Giant Killer, and I thank you, too, for the 
excellent report you have givenus. Butif 
all the juveniles demand that their letters be 
put into the purple basket, what will become 
of the other folks ? 

ANOTHER HIVE WITH OPEN CRACKS, AND SPLIT 
FROM TOP TO BOTTOM. 

As I have been studying in the house a good deal 
lately, [ have noticed the bees considerably. The 
old box hives that did not have caps on were wet in- 
side, while those that had caps on were dry; so I got 
all the caps I could, and put them on. Pa has kept 
bees a good many years, and one winter the bees, all 
but one hive, winter-killed, and that one was an old 
box hive that was split clear up and down. We 
have that one yet, and I believe it is the strongest 
swarm we have, for it always sends out several strong 
swarms. There are cracks on both sides of it; once 
of them is nearly half an inch wide, so we give our 
bees plenty of air on top. There is one swarm ina 
Langstroth hive that I do not believe will live until 
spring, unless itis fed. Will you please tell what to | 
feed them? I have been studying my A BC lately, 
and have got to “ Hive-Making.”’ 

EDWIN J. STICKLE. 

Macomb, IIL, Jan, 25, 1884. 

We have pretty good proof, Edwin, that 
bees winter with ventilation such as you | 
mention, when they would die without it; | 
but I believe there is such a thing as giving | 
too much ventilation ; for instance: Yester- 
day was a warm day, and the bees were fly- 
ing, and we examined some of the hives. 
Well, they were found to be all right, except | 
one. ‘This one was opened late in the fall, | 
to get some bees to putin with some queens, | 
Whoever opened it did not put back the) 
chaff cushions properly, and an opening was | 
left right up through to the cover. The bees 
were all dead, and a good many of them had 
crawled up through this opening. Feed 
your bees candy, as directed in your ABC. 


THE OIL-WELL. 

Papa has 11 hives of bees, and Ihave one. Six are 
in the cellar, and six outside. But this cold weather, 
from zero down to 20° below, we would rather have 
had all of them in. Papa has an oil-well and a feed- 
mill attached to the oijl-well engine. He ground 


| about 4000 bushels of grain into feed the last year, 


The mill is an !8-inch vertical buhr stone. The oj| 
we get, we use in the lamps just as it comes out of 
the well. It is good oil, and safer than some of the 
refined oil. It produces only three-fourths of a bar- 
rel per day; was drilled in 1877. This is my first let- 
ter. If you think it worth a book, please send Silver 
Keys. MARY E. SOMERVILLE, age &, 

Brady's Bend, Pa., Jan. 26, 1884. 

Well, now, Mary, that letter is a very in- 
teresting one—to me, anyhow. I once sunk 
a well for oil, but I did not get any. | 
should think that three-fourths of a barrel 
of oil a day, good enough to burn in lamps, 
just as it comes from the ground, would be 
quite a nice thing to have. Is it not won-. 
derful to think of getting oil out of wells? 
I can remember when no one ever heard of 
such a thing ; and what do you suppose they 
had to read by evenings? Why, just greasy 
tallow candles. 1 suppose some of you chil- 
dren nowadays would hardly know what a 
tallow candle is for. May God be praised 
for the oil, as well as for the honey and all 
other blessings. 

A COUPLE OF PRINTED LETTERS FROM GEORGE AND 
JESSE. 

MISTER ROOT, DEAR SIR:—I SEE SOME OF 
THE BOYS AND GIRLS ARE PRINTING TO YOU, 
SO LTHOUGHTI WOULD PRINT YOU A LETTER, 
ASICAN NOT WRITE. I HAVE TWO LITTLE 
BROTHERS AND ONE LITTLE SISTEK. I AM 
THE OLDEST OF ALL. MY PA KEEPS BEES. HAS 
°SSWARMS. ALL ITALIANS. MY LITTLE BROTH- 
ER ALMOST TWO YEARSOLD USED TO FOLLOW 
PAPA OUT WHEN HE WENT TO WORK WITH 
THE BEES. HE WOULD PUT HIS HANDS ON 
TOP OF A CHAFF HIVE, AND STAND ON HIS 
TIPTOES, AND THEN HE COULD JUST PEEK 
OVER INTO. THE HIVE. PAPA SAYS I MAY 
SEND YOU A REPORT OF HIS BEES AND HON- 
EY. HE COMMENCED IN THE FALL OF 1880 
WITH TWO SWARMS, BOUGHT OF DAN WHITE; 
IN 1881, EXTRACTED 120 LBS. HONEY, AND IN- 
CREASED TO SIX; IN 1882, EXTRACTED 900 LBS. 
HONEY; INCREASED TO 16; 1883, EXTRACTED 
840 LBS., AND INCREASED TO 35. HE MAKES 


| ARTIFICIAL SWARMS, AND BREEDS ALL HIS 


QUEENS FROM AN IMPORTED QUEEN HE GOT 
FROM YOU. WENEVER HAVE LOST A SWARM. 
GEORGE KNAPP, AGE 7%. 
ROCHESTER DEPOT; 0O., JAN., 1884. 
{ WANT TO PRINT SOME TOO. WE ALL GO TO 


CHURCH AND SUNDAY-SCHOOL. MY PAPA’S 
NAME IS N. A. KNAPP. HE SAYS, ASK MR. 


| ROOT IF HE EVER HAD A YOUNG QUEEN COM- 


MENCE TO LAY AS LATE AS OCTOBER 25, AND 
DRONES FLYING NOV. 4. MAMMA GIVES US 
ALL THE HONEY WE WANT TO EAT. 

JESSE KNAPP, AGE 5. 

ROCHESTER DEPOT, O., JAN., 1884. 

Yes, Jesse, I have had queens commence 
to lay as late as October, althaugh I do not 
remember that I ever saw any drones fly in 
November. 
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Gur Homes. 


For what is a man profited, if he gain the whole 
world. and lose or forteit his own self? — LUKE 9:25, 
New Version. 

UR prayer- meeting had closed at half- 

‘§ past six on Sunday evening, and I was 
justabout halfamile fromhome. The 
weather was very cold indeed; but as I have 
always been in the habit of boasting that I 
ean always keep warm if you will let me go 





on foot, I did not anticipate any thing un- | 


pleasant. Before I got home, however, I 
began to fear my ears would freeze. 
my mittens over them, but this prevented 
my swinging my arms, and so [ got quite 


chilly before I got into the house. 


thing seemed to be telling me that I ought 
to attend the meeting at the —— church, 


Notwith- | 4 Ses Riper . 
standing being cold and supperless, some- Where a man goes to God, as did the prodi- 


where a number of our hands had been going, | 


and some had risen for prayers. 

R. I wanted some supper real quick, because 

| felt as though [ ought to go to meeting. 
‘*But you won’t get your ears warm before 


I told Mrs. | 


' help me. 


[ held | Church to unite with me to witness my sig- 


had just passed through. What should he 
do? He commenced in this way : ‘ 
‘‘My dear wife, lam going to stop drink- 
ing.”’ These words fell on her ears without 
awakening any feelings of joy, for it was the 
old, old story. He resumed: ‘ This time I 
will put it in writing.’’ At this she bright- 
ened a little, but not much; for what good 


| would writing do for a man who had _ no re- 
| spect for his word ? 


The next sentence al- 
most gave heraray of hope. Said he: ‘I 
will put it in writing, and will send for our 
family physician to sign it for me, and to 
We will also get the pastor of our 


nature, and to help meto bea man.” As 
she was a professing Christian, this gave her 
a great thrillof hope; for we all know that 


gal son, with humility and sincerity, Satan’s 
work is at an end. ‘More than this, my 
dear wife, the doctor and the minister 
and myself with you, if you will go, will 
visit all the saloons in our place, and every- 


| where that intoxicating drinks may be pro- 


| cured. 


meeting time, my husband, to say nothing | 


And so I began to 


of getting your supper.”’ 
So much zeal 


think perhaps I wouldn't go. 


such a cold night would look, at least to the | 


friends at home, a little singular. 
my younger days I used to pride myself a 


Now, in| 


We will show them the paper and 
the signatures: and if it be a possible thing 
to save me, it shall be done.” 

All that he directed was done, for the min- 
ister and doctor gladly consented to their 
part, (what minister and doctor would not ? ) 


'and everybody rejoiced, for it seemed that 


little on being singular, and used to like to | 


have folks make observations on my eccen- 
tricity. Of late years I have felt this to be 
wrong and wicked, and have studied to 
avoid singularity. Are there any of you. my 


our poor weak friend had made a sure thing 
of it this time. He had himself brought 
about prohibition. Do you want to know 
how it turned out, friends? He was a sober, 


| steady, industrious man for just about eight 


friends, who have had that same kind of feel- | 


ing. that you like to be thought odd and pe- 
culiar? Well, take my word for it, that it 
isagrievous sin. It is a sin against God and 
vour fellow-men. 
ciety, and your ability to be of use to your 
fellow-men. If you are a Christian, you 
have no right to want to be thought funny, 
or different from other people. You can 
hardly do so and be truthful and honest; and 
vour first duty toward your God and your 
fellow-men is to be frank, honest, and sin- 
cere. After I had finished my supper, and 
had got somewhat warmed, ¢ still felt that I 
ought to go to that meeting ; and even 
though it was late, I decided to go; and as 
soon as I had so decided, I felt asort of peace 
that seemed to say I was doing right. I of- 


ten have these impulses, as you know, | 
friends, and I almost always get a blessing | 


when I followthem. Please bear in mind, 
that L mean right impulses. We have im- 
pulses to evil, as well as to good, and it would 
he avery sad mistake indeed to confound 
the two in the least. 

Preaching had commenced when I got in, 
ind I did not catch the text; but the good 
»astor was telling a little story by way of il- 
lustration. The story, as near as I can re- 
member, was something like this : 

A man who had_ been greatly addicted to 
iitemperance, and who had promised to 


\reak off so many times that his wife had al- 
ost lost hope, and it seemed as if it wasa 
waste of words to make any more promises, 
or have any more talk about it, was in deep 
remorse and sorrow, after a terrible spree he 


It mars your value in so- | 





months. <Atthe end of that time his wife 
was notified that he was at a neighboring 
town some eight or ten miles distant, in a 
state of helpless intoxication, and that she 
had better come and get him home. Only 
God knows of the sorrow and grief that at- 
tend a poor wife who is called upon to pass 
through scenes like this. Had it not been 
for the knowledge that he posesssed, that 
liquors could be obtained by going to a 
neighboring town, he might never have fall- 
en. God grant that the time may come 
speedily when this work may be stopped. 
Now for the man of our:illustration, or was 
he indeed aman? How much manhood is 
there about one who has broken his word 
and his promise so mamy'times that no one 
wants to hear him promise any more ? Does 
not the world say with almost one voice, 
that the man part is gone? The soul is 
gone; the God part thatis in us all, if you 
choose, has been bartered away and sold, 
and Satan rules. Satan owns the man, soul 
and body. ‘The common version of our text 
is, in fact, ‘* What shall it profit a man, if he 
shall gain the whole world, and lose his own 
soul?”? Gur good pastor was trying to tell 
the people there assembled, that there is 
great danger of losing their souls right here 
in this world. 

Within the past few months, my mind has 
been, as a matter of necessity, turned a 
great deal toward steam-boilers and steam 
heating. It has been an interesting study 
for me to follow the intricacies of the laws 
of heat and the laws of condensation ; and in 
carrying steam over to our house, queer facts 
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have been brought to my notice. For in- 
stance, if we want a steam-boiler todo work, 
we must look out for the outlets. If steam 
is escaping at any point, even a mile away 


from the boiler, the engineer may pile | 


in shavings and coal, and do his utmost, 
and yet not keep the steam up. When 
every thing is tight, the steam set free even 
under one little boiler may do a vast amount 
of work, and serve over a vast territory. it 
will warm up the house as if by magic, turn 
great wheels, melt wax and honey, cook food, 
and prove a wonderful help in many depart- 
ments of life; and while it is kept within 





bounds, the engineer has not a very difficult | 
task to keep every thing moving nicely. | 
Let even a little leak show itself, however, | 
and although the steam that first escapes is | 
so insignificant as to make no perceptible 
difference, if allowed to go on unchecked, 
soon wears the orifice larger, and by and by 
it whistles through with a shrill scream, as it 
were. ‘The pressure on the pipes of the whole 
institution diminishes, and seems to rush 
frantically, as it were, to the place of outlet. 
The machinery slacks, the great pipes cool 
off, and so long as this little opening, far 
away and out of sight, it may be, remains 
uncared for, the whole steam-boiler is for 
the time almost useless. How should the | 
steam in the pipes, far away, know that! 
there is a place of exit here? And why! 
should the whole establishment suffer from 
just this one little flaw ? 

So it is with a human life. We learn from 
ancient history that ‘“hebes had a hundred | 
gates. Il have sometimes thought that there | 
are a hundred gates, or places of danger, | 
to the human heart While all of these are | 
closed, or carefully guarded by the vigilant 
owner, he is a useful member of society; but 
let one in the hundred get open, or unguarded, | 
and the soul of the man oozes out, little by 
little, and he is a Jost soul. The man may 





be perfect in every respect, except that he | 
has longings for strong drink that sometimes | 


overpower him. If they have overpowered 
him once, they will be pretty sure to do so 
again, and each time he yields he is less of a 
man. If he has a violent temper that he 
sometimes gives way to, this is another open- 
ing through which manhood may go. If he 
is addicted to untruth, and has become hard- 
ened so that he does not seruple to falsify 
when he thinks he won't be found ont, steam 
has commenced to escape; and if the break 
is not promptly closed, the man is soon use- 
less. Did you ever know a person whom 
you had learned to put no dependence in ? 
and have you noticed how quickly everybody 
found it out, even the children? And the 
poor fellow, unconscious of his fall, goes 
through the world passing falsehood for 
truth, and thinks nobody detects it. 

Within a few days back, another opening 
has occurred to me where one’s usefulness 
and value to society ooze out, and it is a sin 
of which most of us are more or less guilty. 
It is in falling into a habit of commencing a 
great many things which we never finish— 
of scattering our powers. A farmer chops a 
tree down, and then lets it lie and rot; a 
mechanic begins a machine or a vehicle, and 





consoles himself by thinking that some day 


when, he feels like it he will finish it up. 
Pretty soon the individual has a life full of 
half-finished projects. Ile gets behind hand 
and in debt, while if all the labor he had be- 
stowed on this, that, and the other were 
utilized and turned into cash, he might be 
out of debt, and have a little surplus besides. 
Such habits are like escaping steam, that 
will ruina man if he does not shake them off 
and free himself. Now, it is not only direct 
falsehoods, evil habits. and half-finished tasks 
and things of this sort, that cause a man to 
lose his soul in the sense in which L have 
put it, but there are things not at tirst as ap- 
parent as the positive sius, that may lead to 
the same result. When we laid the steam- 
pipes over to our house, I declared to the 
men who were doing it that the pipes must 
be absolutely dry, and therefore on my own 
responsibility, although they did not seem to 
think it really necessary, I had a tile under- 
drain laid in the ground under the box that 
held the pipes. During the flood of water 
we had a few days ago, while the ground 
and many outlets were held fast in frost, the 
water backed up in this drain, and covered 
the steam-pipes. I was watching for the ef- 
fect. ‘The engineer soon announced that he 


| could not keep up steam _ possibly, although 


every outlet was absolutely tight. The trou- 
ble was, ice-cold water had backed up and 
covered the steam-pipes: and before steam 
could be made to pass through these pipes, 


| this whole body of ice water, with the cold 


wet ground surrounding, must be raised to 
the boiling-point of water. The consequence 
was, that while there was no opening in the 
pipes, the ice water surrounding them con- 
densed the steam as fast as the boiler could 
make it, and such an immense draft on the 


| powers of the boiler and fuel was more than 


it could stand. When the steam was shut 
off from this line of pipes, all went well. 

You see, friends, although there was no 
break or flawin the pipe, the surrounding 
influences made almost as much difference 
as a break would. A young man witb the 
best of parents, under the influences of 
friends, home, and Sunday-school, Christian 
people, and all else that can be brought to 
bear, is not safe against the corrupting in- 
fluences of bad society and late hours. 
It would corrupt a saint to be compelled 
to be where he daily neard blasphemy, ob- 
seenity, irreverence toward God, and things 
of that kind. Nothing can be brought to 
bear on a young man to counteract constant 
evil associations and surroundings. 

It is a Christian duty for every man to 
keep away from bad influences as far as he 
can, and neglect no necessary duty. A part 
of the Lord’s prayer includes this thought — 
keep us from temptation. For a time, we 
may not see that contaminating influences 
are doing us harm; and we may think that 
our trust in God, and our hold on spiritual 
things, is such that nothing can shake it. 
But remember, that he that thinketh he 
standeth should take heed lest he fall. It 1s 
customary to cover steam-pipes with a sort 
of non-conducting material, to prevent con- 
densation, and to retain the heat. And s0 
should a Christian do. He should surround 
himself with good influences, with Christian 
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friends; and when it is necessary that he 
should go into the haunts of vice, and among 
the lost, he should go protected and fortified 
by prayer, and by God's word. 

‘| want to speak of another way in which 
aman may lose himself, or lose his man- 
hood. Getting into quarrels, or having dif- 
ficulties with individuals, is like leaving the 
pipes unprotected, or letting the steam 
escape. Did you ever notice, dear friend, 
that when you once decide that it is your 
duty to stand out with somebody, how quick- 
ly another man seems to be in the s.ime at- 
titude, and you feel it a duty to stand out 
against him ? In other words, if you quar- 
rel with one man, the chances are very great 
that you will soon quarrel with another, and 
the third one comes quickly along, and so it 
goes. If you havea lawsuit on your hands, 
struggle against it as vou may, you will be 
in great danger of having another lawsuit 
with somebody else in a little time, until 
eventually vou have a lawsuit on your hands 
all the while, or three or four of them. When 
satan once gets a finger hoid, he makes dil- 
igent haste to follow up his advantage, and 
pretty soon the man has lost himself, and 
Satan has him in his power. It is on this 
account mostly that I am afraid to go to law. 
| am afraid of stepping over the bounds, and 
of going further than a Christian ought to 
go. So long as we are entirely out of the tur- 
moil and strife of the world,and looking 
constantly to God for counsel and guidance, 
we are comparatively safe; but when it is 
necessary to step out and take up the defen- 
sive or offensive, as it may be. then must 
the Christian be careful. All the world is 
looking on, and everybody is saying. ** Now 
we will see how the Christian does.”” And 
woe betide the man if he gets proud or 
haughty or stubborn, or forgets to seek daily 
in his closet, on bended 
guidance and God's wisdom. 
It may be right to stand out, it may be 
right to go to law. and it may be right to 
take a man and hold him up before the pub- 
lic, no matter what consequences ensue; but 
hefore we undertake things of this kind, my 
friends, we should be very careful. Ernest 
told me, a few days ago, that in one of the 
classes in college they were discnssing wheth- 
er it were ever right to deceive. The pro- 
fessor, an old gray-haired man, said to some 
of the boys who pressed the question hard, 
that perhaps it might be, under certain cir- 
cumstances, rigbt to use deception; but he 
told them, with a sly twinkle in his eye. that 
none but old men were ever privileged to do 
things of this kind. Now, it is so about 
standing out ina way that brings lengthy 
quarrels. Almost any thing should be sac- 
rificed, rather than to get into a quarrel; 
aad when it is necessary. one had better be 
pretty well along in vears, that he may have 
wisdom and discretion to enable him to be 
careful and judicious. 

A man’s character, or son], is largely made 
lip by his truthfulness. If you decide that 
circumstances make it right to depart from 
the truth just a little, von have opened a 
passage-way for the steam to escape; and 
before you know it, your very self begins to 
ooze out. QOnecan not stand stillon this 



















































knees, God's | 


ground, for Satan follows up his advan- 
tage ; and worst of all, he persuades you that 
you are all right, till you have become so un- 
truthful that your character is like the es- 
caping steam that screams as it hisses from 
the broken vrilice; and yet while this is ap- 
parent and disgusting to all the world, you 
yourself don’t know it. {f you would save 
the God part that makes you a man, be care- 
ful, I beseech you, my friend, how you ac- 
custom yourself to be loose about statements 
of fact. If you have ever had a weakness 
that way, make it your life work to fight it 
' down and trample it under foot. 

And the tongue is a fire, a world of iniquity; so is 
the tongue among our members, that it defileth the 
whole body. and setteth on tire the whole course of 
nature; and itis set on fire of hell.—JAMEs 3:6. 

Now, our good pastor, at the close of his 
sermon that I told you about in the fore 
part of this paper, spoke something as fol- 
lows: 

‘+ My friends, | want to say one word more 
about that man who had lost his soul. 
Some time afterward, a colored woman came 
to the town where | was preaching (tor I 
was the pastor who went with him tothe 
saloons with his family physician), and this 
woman was enabled so to hola up the cross 
of Christ that he became converted, and 
| was a new man. Eight years have passed 
since then, and yet he stands a steady, faith- 
ful, business man and Christian worker.” 

At this point | could hardly restrain my- 
self from saying, *‘ Praise t.0d for this; 
and, in fact, | concluded [ wouldn’t restrain 
my feelings, even though L was in another 
church than my own. Now, friends, while 
itis asad, sad fact that a man may in this 
world lose or forfeit his soul or self, for the 
things of this world, it is a glorious thought 
held out to all Jost humanity, that Christ 
Jesus died to save sinners. 
| The figure of one who is lost through sin 

is a sad sight indeed ; and if nature gave no 
remedy and no help to those who had gone 
down to darkness and death by folly and 
sin, even though it were sin of their own 
choosing, the moral universe would bea sad, 
sad thing for contemplation. Blest be the 
words that a loving Savior speaks to a lost 
and ruined world. *‘* lam the light of the 
world. Hethat followeth me shall not walk 
in darkness, but shall have the light of life.” 
Therefore be not downcast and discouraged, 
my brother, even though you have promised 
and pledged yourself. and have fallen; and 
even though you have fallen again and 
again, remember that He who died for us 
yet lives, and that when all the world have 
gone and given us up, when every last friend 
has turned from us in discouragement and 
disgust, yet those bleeding hands are held 
out still; and remember, that even though 
you are a sinner, it was such that he’ came 
into the world to save. 

For whosoever will save his life shall lose it; but 


whosoever will lose his life fur my sake, the same 
shall save it.—LUKE 9;21. 


For God so loved the world, that he gave his only 
begotten Son, that whosoever helieveth in him 
a not perish, but have everlasting life..-JOHN 

710. 


For the Son of man js some to sayo that which was 
lost.—MATT. 18;11. 
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Jobacco Column. 


A STORE-KEEPER WHO WILL NOT SELL TOBACCO. 
f LLOW me, as a brother in Christ, to express 
\ my pleasure in congratulating you on the 
==" healthful, moral, elevating influence of 
GLEANINGS in my family. I mean just what I say; 
[ very much respect you and your assistants for the 
manly, Christian, outspoken, but kind tones of the 
GLEANINGS articles and comments, and prayerfully 
hope and trust you will go right on in the Master's 
service, doing all you can for him who has done so 
much for youand me. I hope some future day (if 
you think proper) to send you an article on the to- 
bacco question, and give you my experience there- 


in. Although a general store-keeper, I have fully | 


decided to sell no more of that health-destroying, 
expensive, and filthy stuff. J. P. DONEY, SR. 

May God bless you, friend D., for your 
kind words. For your encouragement I 
want to add, that in Medina there are almost 
a dozen groceries, and only one among the 
whole that will not sell tobacco. The young 
man who first took this stand in this matter 
is one of the bright new converts among our 
young Christians ; and after he had carried 
on business for over a year without tobacco, 
he said he was willing to compare sales with 
any grocer in the town; so we have another 
verification of my old and well-tried text, 
‘Seek ye first the kingdom of God and his 
righteousness, and all these things shall be 
added unto you.” 


I informed a friend of mine that you would givea 
smoker to any one who would stop usirg tobacco. 
He saidif you would send him one he would stop; 
and if he ever used it again, he would pay you for 
the smoker. G. W. O'KELLEY, JR. 

Harmony Grove, Jackson Co., Ga., Dec. 30, 1883. 


Will you allow an outsider to drop a few lines in 
your valuable journal, which will come under the 
head of Tobacco Column? I shall be 21 years of age 
the 20th day of January, and have been chewing and 
smoking tobacco for 5 years, thinking all the while 
it looked eloquent and smart, and believing all the 
time it was injurious to my health, or, at least, older 
ones told me it was, and so I have taken a pledge 
not to chew or smoke any more tobacco. 

Miles, Ky., Jan. 9, 1884. J.C. CLOYES. 


AN UNEXPECTED TESTIMONY. 

I was much surprised at receiving a Clark smoker 
through the mail, and later, a postal stating that you 
had sent it free, “‘no charge.’’ I did not mean to 
even hint at such a thing in what I said in a former 
letter. Many thanks. But I can not imagine why 
you sentit. It made me think of the Tobacco Col- 
umn. But neither any of my near relations nor my- 
self touch tobacco. Father learned to use it when 
about ¢ight years old, and was constant in its use 
until his sons were becoming “big boys’”’ about 
him; then for their sakes he resolved to be its slave 
no longer, so he and four or five others, whom he in- 
duced to join him, pledged themselves to quit its 
use entirely for one year. 

I was too young at that time to remember much 


* about it, but I often heard mother tell about it aft- 


erward. Up to that time he had been a very stout 
healthy man; but during the first half of that year 


he became very irritable, lost his appetite, flesh, and 
strength, toa great degree. Inshort, he became so 
miserable that mother, fearing he could not live the 
year out, besought him to begin using tobacco again, 
He said, ** Well; I will die, if that is to be the end.” 
He did not die then; he slowly but surely regained 
even more than his former vigor of mind and body, 
and lived to complete fully bis “*threescore and ten 
years.” He often declared he was-more than re- 
paid inown person for all the struggle cost him. 
Rut the kind Father permitted him also to see each 
of his four sons become firm anti-iobacco as well as 
anti-whisky men, and still the good work goes on, 
| for his three oldest grandchildren (cousins to each 
other, and already rejoicing in their privilege of vot- 
| ing for next President), as well as some younger 
| ones, arc each following in the steps of their fathers 
— so far, at least, as whisky and tobacco are concern- 
ed. E. H. MCCLYMONDs. 

Kittanning, Armstrong Co., Pa., Jan. 11, 1884. 

There, friends, I got the above good letter 
by accident. You see, our friend got a smok- 
er some time ago, which he said did not work 
very well, and so I told the clerks to send 
him one of the latest improved new ones, 
and this brought out the above story. 





A REMARKABLE TESTIMONY, FROM FRLEND ROGERS. 

Dear Friend:—It seems curious, perhaps, for me 
to address in this way a person I have never seen; 
but I ean not but feel, after reading GLEANINGS for 
years, that you ere indeed a friend, in the fullest 
sense of the word, and I can not longer refrain 
from writing you my thanks for the aid I have re- 
ceived from your writings. I like the Home Papers; 
and your Tobacco Column may have been the indi- 
rect cause of my leaving off the use of tobacco. At 
any rate, I jeered at it at first, and thought it a fool- 
ish addition to the pages of GLEANINGS. What I 
think of it now, I leave you to judge after reading. 

MY EXPERIENCE WITH TOBACCO. 

I have read with interest all that bas been said in 
the Tobacco Column; but, not wishing to parade 
private matters before your readers, I had thought 
| best not to say any thing about my experience with 
| tobacco. But the honorable reports from W. J. 
Endley and others who have tried to abandon the 
| habit, and so far failed, bave induced me to speak 
out, with the hope that what { can say will not only 
| strengthen all in their good resolutions, but may en- 
| courage at least one struggling brother until be 
| shall at last sueceed in freeing himself from the 
chains which the habitual and long-continued use of 
tobacco inevitably fastens about us. I say chains, 
because I consider no person more thoroughly en- 
slaved than the one addicted to the every-day use of 
tobacco. To the veteran smoker I need say noth- 
ing to substantiate this statement; but to the youth 
just indulging in his occasional cigar, who thinks it 
mere fancy, let me say, bitter experience in after- 
life will show you that itis a substantial fact. You 
may ask how I know. I will try to tell you. 

I commenced smoking a cigar occasionaliy when | 
was 16 or 17 years of age. At that time I had no 
thought of ever using the pipe. In fact, the daily 
sight of my loved father smoking his short clay pipe. 
although apparently a comfort to him, made me re- 
solve that I would never use it. Butas I got further 
along with the habit, a clean pipe was first substi- 
tuted for the cigar, and finally appetite got the best 
of me; and even before I was 20, none but the long- 
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used, tobacco-stained pipe gave me comfort or sat- 
isfaction. My friends, it is with no little effort that 
I confess this; but it isthe truth, and I am trying to 
tell the whole of it. As time passed on, and smok- 
ing hindered me at my work, the habit of chewing 
was easily acquired; and by this time my whole sys- 
tem was impregnated with the strength of tobacco. 
[soon began to feel some of its bad effects; and 
when I learned by my own experience that it was in- 
jurious, I concluded to leave off its use. I had al- 
ways thought one could quit at any time; but a/| 
single trial convinced me of my error. I had used 
tobacco daily for years. It had obtained a strong 
hold on me. I tried repeatedly to leave it off, and as 
often went back toitafterafewdays. Butone year 


tell the story you have told us, and help 
others to push forward. 


Blasted Lopes. 


Gr Letters from Those Who have Made 
Ree Culture a Failure. 

















MUST confess, friends, that perhaps I 
have been a little careless in not looking 

a little sharper for reports for this depart- 
ment; and since we have been censured so 
severely by several of the friends for present- 
ing only the bright side, here goes for Blast- 





ago to-day, Jan. 7, I thought, * I will not use any to- 
bacco to-day.”” The next day I adhered to the same | 
resolution. Another and another day followed | 
without its use. There seemed to be some invisible | 
power helping me. I began to feel that I should | 
succeed this time, and, through the influence of 
GLEANINGS, the unspoken prayers of my wife, my 
own desire to set a better example before our three 
boys, and the help cf that invisible Power, I did suc- 
ceed, and am, to-day, thank God, a comparatively 
freeman. I say comparatively, because I have not 
wholly got away from it yet. At times the old ap- | 
petite comes upon me so strongly as to require a 
strong effort to resist it; but I have resisted it so 
far, and hope to continue to do so in future. 

After an experience of about 18 years in the use 
of tobacco, I want to say to the young readers of 
GLEANINGS Who may think as I did, that they can 
leave off at any time, never touch the first cigar. 
To those who have acquired the accursed babit, and 
now wish to abandon it, let me say, first think the 
matter over, and resolve firmly that you will leave 
itoff. Do not wait until you use what tobacco you 
now have on hand, thinking you will then stop, for 
you will almost invariably buy more aftera few 
days; but resolve that you will stop now. And hav- 
ing once formed this resolution, stand firm, and 
keep it with a will, not forgetting to ask in full faith 
for aid through Him who said, ** Whatsoever ye shall 
ask in prayer believing, ye shall receive.”’ 

On page 793, last volume, Mr. Root, you say: “If 
the use of tobacco be indeed an evil,” ete. Now, 
the best physicians pronounce it injurious to health. 
Every candid, conscientious man who has used it 
will tell you it is an injury in many ways. As I look 
at it, whatever we do knowingly that injures our 
bodies is sin. As such, I hope you will continue the 
light against it, and may unbounded success every- 
where attend your effort. 4 





ed Ilopes. 
I send you a little of my experience with my bees. 
I think that it may do for your journal, in Blasted 


Hopes, as I like to sve all the departments kept up; 


but I think I shall try the black bee again before I 
quit. I shall keep the Italians for the coming sum- 
mer again. 

Well, in 1881 I bought one colony from Mr. A. New- 
man, of Chicago, in July, and a good one it was, and 
nice bees they were, and good workers; they increas- 
ed to two, and gave 50 ts. of honey; they wintered 
allright. In the spring of 1882 I bought a queen and 
3-frame nucleus from Mr. W. P. Henderson, of Mur- 
freesboro, Tenn. They came all right. Well, the 
queen soon had the hive full; they commenced to 
swarm, and they would swarm, and the young 
swarms would swarm, and allof her breed would 
swarm, allsummer. Sometimes they would swarm 
when the hive would be only half full. By fall 1 had 
15 colonies. Next winter, about 4% of them died. I 
ought to say I got about 50 ibs. of honey that sum- 
mer from the Newman stock. Well, last spring I 
gave them the best care I could, after Doolittle’s 
plan. I got no swarms nor a pound of honey. I 
made two new swarms from the whole, but I think 
they will die before spring, as they have not enough 
honey to winter on. HuGna WILLIAMS. 

Racine, Wis., Jan. 28, 1884. 

Now, friend W., I thougkt the way vou 
started out you were going to give us a tip- 
top ‘** Blasted Hoper;’’? but come to sum it 
all up, it might almost do for Reports En- 
couraging. Why didn’t you stick to your 
‘** Newman” stock, and let well enough 
alone? Perhaps the last queen was part 
Holy-Land. 


l commenced the spring of 1883 with 18 stands of 
black bees—10 good ones, and 8 weak ones. The 
spring was wet and cold; no honey from fruit-blos- 





For fear you may think otherwise after reading 
what I have written, 1 will say that, while I want to 
bea good man, Iam not a professing Christian. 

Again I thank you, friend Root; and may you 
loug be spared to continue in the good work. 

L. M. ROGERS. 

Oneida Valley, N. Y., Jan. 7, 1884. 


Thank God, friend R., for the news you 


som, and, in fact, no honey from any thing, so the 
black-jacks made for the saloons and wholesale grog- 
shops, and died by thousands inside of the windows; 
|} and the consequence was, Roop’s bees petered out 
until there was not a handful tothe hive left when 
basswood came out. Well I came out with 46 swarms, 
and 300 lbs. of comb honey in the fall. If I have any 
| seed left, in the spring, I shall try it again, as I am 


bring of one more soul redeemed from the | determined to. make bee-keeping a success, but 


bondage of tobacco. And now, dear brother, 
let me beg of you to push right on and 
nite yourself with some body of Christians 
near you. Do not, I implore you, stand 
still, and by so doing possibly block the way 
for somebody else who may be just about to 
enter the gates of the kingdom. Stand up 
before men, and let your light shine, and 


| Shall Italianize in the spring. M. 8. Roop. 
| Council Bluffs, Iowa, Feb. 11, 1884. 

And so, friend R., it seems that saloons 
and wholesale grog-shops are as bad on bee- 
keeping as they are on Christianity, are they 
not? If we wereggoing to have that state 
of affairs every year, I believe | should take 
the bees aud move off. 


~s 
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We be brethren.—GeEN. 13:8. 


SEVERAL articles with illustrations in regard to 


reversible frames are in type, but no room for them | 


in this issue. Look out for them next time. 


BEESWAX seems to stand still a little just now, and 


forimmediate shipments we can furnish wax, com- | 


mon run, for 38 cents. We still pay 33 cents cash, 35 
trade. 


WE are out of the July number for 1883, and will 
pay 5 cents for them till further notice. I don't 
dare to offer 10 cents just yet, because we got such a 
lot of them when we offered 10 cents for certain 
numbers a few weeks ago. 

THE FLOOD. 

MANY of the trains are stopped by loss of bridges, 
and therefore please don’t be impatient if some of 
your orders are not filled as promptly as usual. The 
goods are loaded on a car, ready to go as soon as 
trains run. 


ALSIKE CLOVER SEED. 

I AM sorry, friends, but I can not help it. Alsike | 
has commenced already to go up, and is now worth 
$12.00 per bushel; $6.50 per half - bushel; $4.00 per | 
peck, or 25 cents per pound. If any one has any for 
sale, ata price not to exceed $10.50, I should be glad 
if he would senda sample, and tell how much he has. 


Reports in regard to wintering are at present | 
very favorable. Severe weather in December and | 
January seems to kave done no particular harm. 
The warm, pleasant weather during the month of 
February seems to be quite universal; and in the 
Southern States, fruit-trees arein bloom, and honey | 
is coming in plentifully. 


CAN NOT VERY THIN FDN. BE USED FOR WIRED 
FRAMES? 

Tats is a question that is coming before us re- | 
peatedly, and we have had a sufficient number of 
reports to settle the matter, I think. Of course,if | 
the fdn. is made 8 or 10 square feet to the pound, 
bees will not have so much wax to build the comb; 
but as fdn. is now pretty high, and the thin will an- | 
swer equally well toget all worker combs after there | 
is no danger of the sagging of the wires, there is no 
objection that I know of, where one wishes to econ- 
omize in that way. Wecan now make L. sheets for | 
wired frames without much trouble, as thin as 8) 
sheets to the pound. Where the honey-flow was 
quite moderate, perhaps the bees might be more | 
likely to bite the fdn. away around the wires, than 
with that which runs 4 or 5 sheets to the pound. 


COMB HONEY IN CORN SYRUP. 

Our thanks are due to friend Aspinwall, of the 
Bee-Keepers’ Magazine, for a report of the EB. N. Y. 
B. K. A., over two yards long. The report is quite 


| portance. 


valuable, but altogether too long for our pages, 

George House makes some very good remarks in re- 
| gard to the adulteration of comb honey. Mr. Aspin- 
| wall follows up with a valuable paper. He tells that 
| Thurber & Co., of New York, are putting up comb 
| honey in glass jars with a label on it, stating that the 
| liquid surrounding the honey in the comb is partly 
| corn syrup, and is put in to prevent granulation. 

Now, if the corn syrup is nice, without any sulphur. 

ic acid about it (and I guess the Thurbers are equal 

to the task of furnishing pure and wholesome foods 
| of almost any description), I do not see what is the 
| harm. if people want to buy it so. Comb honey in 
glass jars must have something surrounding it that 
| won't candy, if it is to be a success. 


FEEDING IN FEBRUARY. 

ONLY one colony of bees lost so far, up to to-day, 
Feb. 13. Many of them are full of brood, and quite a 
number Have to be fed. As severe weather is liable 
to occur at any moment, we have decided to give 
them one-pound cakes of the old-style bee-candy, 
| described in the A BC book. I have never fed any 
thing better or safer for winter feeding. We run it 
into the little square tins which we use for making 

one-pound maple-sugar cakes, and place this cake 

under the Hill device — over the cluster. I should 
| not dare to commence feeding maple sugar 80 early. 
| Another thing, the candy made of granulated sugar 
costs little if any more than the maple-sugar cakes, 
| and it is certainly a great deal purer. 


With the large increase of the subscri tio" .ist to 
| GLEANINGS, comes a corresponding amour of mat- 
| ter sent in for publication. The quantity of manu- 
| scripts ahead is now so great that we can use buta 
small part of it; in fact, a great pile of long articles 
have been waiting not only weeks but months for 
me to get time to read them. Worse than all, quite 
a number of the friends insist on my giving space to 
matter that is, in my opinion, of only secondary im- 
They urge that | have closed the subject 
ata point where it does them injustice. As the op- 
posite party often feels the same way about it, there 
wil be really no stopping-plisce; and so in default of 
being able to tind a good place to stop, I have de- 
cided to stop in a tad place. In one case I am 


| threatened if I do not allow the writer space to set 


himself right, before the people. Now, while I am 


_ anxious to live at peace with all men, if there bas 


got to be a free fight todecide what shall or shall not 


| occupy the pages of GLEANINGS, let the fight come; 


Iam going to do what I think best and wisest for 
all concerned, not even forgetting our juvenile prat- 
tlers: and if I get some bruises in the fray, willtry 
to think I got them in what I thought to be a good 
cause. 








CONVENTION NOTICES. 
The Western Bee-Keepers’ Association will bold 


| the spring meeting, April 24, 1884, at Independence, 


C. M. CRANDALL, Sec’y. 


Mo. 


The North-eastern Michigan Ree-keepers’ Associ- 
ation will hold its second annual meeting, Wednes- 
day. March 5, 1884, at the Court-house in Lapeer. 


| Hotel rates reduced to $1.00 per day. 


W. Z. HUTCHINSON, Sec’y. 


The regular annual meeting of the Eastern Jow’ 


| and Western Illinois Bee-Keepers’ Association will 


be held at Moore’s Hall, No. 1:0 East Third Street, 
Davenport, Iowa, on Thursday, Friday, and Satur- 
day, February 21, 22, and 23, 1884. 

J.J. NAGLE, Secretary. 








